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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit vy check, draft or postal 
or express mency order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time wher the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address cf subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/f- 
Jjice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atuanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 8. Calvert St, 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 

Chic. go, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington S:, 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Tay!or, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C, Collins, 155 High St, 

Denver, smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 8 oadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. 8. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinsca, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen, Wharton, 210 CaroniJelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. 8. Davis & Co. , 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Haydea, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace He“el, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springheld, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St, Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wili be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘© All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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A Game of Chance—Chapter XIV . ‘ . ae 


Culled Here and There . - 
As Seen by Him . ; ; 


Women in Art ‘ ; ‘ 
What She Wears ; . 
Vienna . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Views and Reviews : ; 


Seen Through Panes in the Glass 


Critic, The Foreigner 
Pers. . . , 
Notes From Austria. 
Answers to Correspondents 
Seen on the Stage 
Music , , 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING, Special purchases and general 
commissions undertaken with intimate knowledge 
of New York fashions High-class references, Ad- 
dress: Miss KATE N, Ropsins, 361 W. 15th St. 
New York. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K. Zust, too 
West g4th St., New York City, All orders executed 
promptly by a person of experience, having a large 
list of New York City and out of town patrons, Cir- 
culars sent on request, 


A Young Southern lady, highly cultured and of 
. bright and cheerful disposition, desires a posi- 
tion as companion or secretaryto lady,at home or 
traveling. References, Address L. V., Vogue office. 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 

SMITH & DILLON 
KOBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
1566 Madison Avenue 
ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 


HATS, ETC. 
EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


A New York woman of great experience will chap- 
. eron and take entire charge of one or more 
young ladies for foreign travel. 
given and required. 

dress M., care Vogue. 


Highest references 
For terms and particulars ad- 


MORTIMER DELANO bE LANNOY Pursui- 
vant-ot-Armes—Mem, N.Y. Gen & Bio Society So- 
ciété Suisse d Héraldique & Herold Society zu Ber- 
lin, Heraldic assistance both critical and practical 
rendered to genealogists, families end designers, 
Retainer: $5.00. Aimes in color: $15 & $25— 
Charts: $15. 

Address: Care of Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 


_M. pE HMELINA, the Directeur of Social Func- 
tions, will undertake the decoration of home interiors 
for teas, dinners, receptions, etc, Address, 131 West 
qoth St., N.Y. City, , 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Chaffin-Balthasar.—Miss Ethel Chaf- 
fin, daughter of Mr. L. G. Chaffin, of New 
York, to Mr. Arthur Balthasar, of New 
York. 

Harper-Phillips.—Miss Alice Harper, 
daughter of the late Henry Harper, of Phila- 
delphia, to Captain A. Phillips, of London, 
England. 

McNulty-Edes.— Miss Carolyn B. Mc- 
Nulty, granddaughter of the late Daniel Dev- 
lin, of New York, to Mr. Edward Allerton 
Edes, of Newport, R, I. 


WEDDINGS 


Foster-Hayden.—Mr. Reginald G. 
Foster, son of Dr. Frank Foster, and Miss 
Kitty Hayden, daughter of Mr, Brace Hay- 
den, were married in St. Thomas’s Church, 
on Wed., 3 Feb., the Rev. Dr. J. Wesley 
Brown officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Florence Hayden. Bridesmaids, Miss Sarah 
Sturgis, Miss Lillie Baker. Best man, Mr. 
Maximillian Foster. Ushers, Mr. Barton 
Donge, Dr. William N. Hubbard, Mr. W. 
Hunt Hall, Mr. Samuel Williams, Mr. Guy 
Jenkins, Mr. Louis Brown. 


DIED 


Cooper.—At her residence, 113 E. 21st 
St., Mon , 25 Jan., Miss Julia Cooper, after 
a short illness. 

Hannah.—On Mon., 25 Jan., Benjamin 
Lamb Hannah, in his 75th year. 

Penniman.—At her residence, 536 5th 
Ave., Wed., 27 Jan , Mary Elizabeth, wife 
of George H. Penniman, and daughter of 
the late Gardner Brewer, of Boston, Mass. 

Tracy.—On Wed., 27 Jan., after a brief 
illness, Catherine, widow of William Tracy, 
aged 62 years. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Follett-Van Alen.-—-Mr. Harry Fol- 
lett and Miss Alfrida Van Alen, daughter 
of Mr. W.H. Van Alen, will be married 
in the First Baptist Church, Wed., 17 Feb. 

Haven-Cram.—Mr. J. Woodward 
Haven and Miss Henrietta Cram, daughter 
of the late Henry A. Cram, will be married 
in Trinity Chapel, Sat., 6 Feb. 

Strong-Lefferts.—Mr. Selah Brewster 
Strong and Miss May Lefferts, daughter of 
Mr. Fred R. Lefferts, will be married in 
Grace Church, Thu., 11 Feb. 

Van Rensselaer-Coffin.—Mr Lind- 
say Van Rensselaer and Miss Lolita Coffin, 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Wilbur Coffin, will 
be married in Christ Church, New Brighton, 
S. I1., Wed., 10 Feb. 





RECEPTIONS 
Emery.—Mrs. J. J. Emery at home, 
Thu. afternoons, 18, 25 Feb., at 5 E. 68 St 
Gallatin.—Mrs. Horace Gallatin at home, 
Thu. afternoons, 4, 11 Feb,, at 438 Mad 
Ave. 

Hearst.—Mrs. Hearst, wife of Senato: 
Hearst, of Washington, will give an evening 
reception on Fii., 5 Feb. A special car fi 
the use of New York guests will go over 
from here. 

Martin.—Mrs. John Sayre Martin, a: 
home Sat., 6 Feb., at 260 Mad Ave. 

Rice.—Mrs. Clarence C. Rice at home, 
Sat., 6 Feb., at 81 Irving Place. 

Riker.—Mrs. John Lawrence Riker, the 
Misses Riker, at home, Weds., 3, 10, 17, at 
19 W. 57th St. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


Boardman.—Mrs, Albert Barnes Board- 
man, at home, Tue., at 5 E. 48th Se. 

Cutting. —Mrs. Walter Cutting, the Misses 
Cutting, at home, Thu., at 30 W. 2oth St. 

De Forest. - Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, at 
home, Fri., at 7 Washington Sq., N. 

Park.—Mrs. Trenor L. Park, at home, 
Thu., at 212 Mad. Ave. 

Turnbull.—Mrs. Ramsay Turnbull, at 
home, Thu., until Lent, at 40 E. 29th St. 

Westervelt.—Mrs. Westervelt, at home, 
Fri., at 7 W. soth St. 

Winant.—Mrs. Henry D. Winant, at 
home, Tue., at 115 W. 55th St. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a dinner on 18 
an. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 

Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin, 
Jr-, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. and Mis. 
Henri T. Barbey, Mr. and Mrs. Karrick 
Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Witherbee, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sydney J. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Orme 
Wilson, Mis. Maturin Livingston, Mr. D. 
O. Mills, Mr. Lispenard Stewart. 

Burden.— Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden gave a dinner last week, at 5 Mad. 
Sq., N. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Whit- 
ney Warren, Mr. and Mis. Herman Leroy 
Emmet, Mr. and Mrs. William Rhinelander 
Stewart, Mr. and Mrs Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Marshall, Miss Evelyn 
Burden, Mrs. Charles Whittier, Miss Trevor, 
Mr. G. Creighton Webb and Mr, Chauncey 
Depew. 

Bronson.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bron- 
son will give a dinner-dance this evening in 
honor of her daughter, at 174 Mad. Ave. 

Dahlgren —Mr. and Mrs. John Vinton 
Dahlgren will give a dinner on 16 Feb., in 
honor of Gen. and Mrs. Charles Grosvenor. 

Delafield.—Dr. and Mrs. Francis Dela- 
field will give a dinner this evening, at their 
town house, 12 W. 32nd St. 

Duer.—Mr. and Mrs. William A, Duer 
will give a dinner this evening, at their resi- 
dence, 17 W. 21st St. 

Hitchcock.— Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock gave a dinner last week at their 
residence, 8 E. 29th St. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Wysong, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Post, Mr. and Mrs. August 
Heckscher, Mr, and Mrs. Griswold, Mrs. 
Barbey, Mrs. John C. Peters, Mrs. Cadwala- 
ader Jones, Mr. John L. Cadwalader, Mr. R. 
K. Richards. 

Martin.—Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin 
will give dinners on Sats. , 6-13 Feb., at their 
residence, 22 W. 20th St. 

Morton.—Ex-Gov. and Mrs. Morton 
gave a dinner last week at their residence, 
871 Fifth Ave., in honor of Vice-Pres. elect 
and Mrs Hobart. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, ex-Minister and Mis. 
Phelps, Mr. James C. Carter, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Astor, Mr. F. Marion Crawford, Mr 
M. de Madrazo, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Stamford White, Mr 


Julian Story, Miss Brice, Mr. Thomas Cush- 


ing, Miss Garrison, Miss Blight, Mr. Peters, 
Mr. Whitehouse, Mr. Robbins, Mr. Grin 
nell. 

Trevor.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Trev« 
will give a dinner at 6 E. 45th St., Tue., 9 
Feb. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. William C 
Whitney gave a dinner last week at 2 W 
57th St. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Brad 
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ley Martin, Mr. and Mrs.’Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mr. and Mis. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Marshall, Mr. and Mis. J. J. Astor, Mr. 
and Mrs. E, R. Wharton, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
L. Bayles, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs, Earle 
Dodge, Miss Josephine Johnson, Mr. Perry 
Belmont, Mr. J. J. Van Alen and Mr. E, 
L. Winthrop. 

Westervelt.—Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Westervelt gave a dinner at 7 W. 5oth St., 
on Wed., 3 Feb. 


MUSICALES 


Akers.—Mics Sally Frothingham Akers’s 
second song recital will be held this morning 
at 11 o'clock, at Sherry’s. These recitals 
include English, French, German and Eng- 
lish songs. 

Babies’ Hospital.—A musicale will be 
given this afternoon at 2.30, in the large 
ball-room of the Waldorf, to raise funds for 
the Cribside Committee of the Babies’ Hos- 
pital, 657 Lex. Ave. Mlle. Marie Engle, 
Miss Geraldine Morgan, Mr. Paul Morgan, 
Mr. Tom Kari and M. Plangon have 
given their services. Patronesses: Mrs. 
George T. Adee, Mrs. George A. Adee, 
Mrs. Ernest R. Adee, Mrs. M. Dwight Col- 
lier, Mrs. Ernest E. Lorillard, Mrs. James 
M. Waterbury, Mrs. Frederic W. Jackson, 
Mrs, Martin J. Keogh, Mrs. Henry A. Cos- 
ter, Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin, Mrs. Robert 
Abbe, Mrs. Henry B. Barnes, Mrs. James 
L. Barclay, Mrs. Daniel Lord, Mrs. Samuel 
Sloan, Mrs. John Howard Latham, Mrs. 
John Sanford Barnes, Mrs. Henry Mills Day, 
Mrs. Horace H. Crittenden, Mrs. William 
G. Gulliver, Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Mrs. T. 
Chesley Richardson, Mrs. William Hamilton 
Russell, Mrs. Marion Story, Mrs. Brayton 
Ives, Mrs. Henry Burden, Mrs. Horace Wol 
cott Robbins, Mrs. John H. Jacquelin, Mrs. 
Edward F. Darrell, Mr. Henry W. Curtis, 
Mrs. W. Hull Wickham, Mrs. Abner Mc- 
Kinley, Mrs. G. Marcy Raymond, Mrs. 
Andrew Smith, Mrs. John Hone, Mrs. John 
J. Knox, Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, Mrs. 
James Taylor Soutter, Mrs. William K. 
Soutter, Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Mrs. Mor- 
gan Dix, Mrs. Samuel Keyser, Mrs. J. 
Henry Harner, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. 
Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. Harris C, Fahne- 
stock and the Misses Julia Herrick Henry, 
Ellen Hunt, Eleanor de Graff Cuyler and 
Ellen W. Brown. 

Organs Recitals.—Mr. William Ed- 
ward Mulligan, organist of St. Mark’s 
Church, will give his fourth recital Sun. eve., 
7 Feb. 

American Symphony Orchestra gave 
its second concert of the season at Chickering 
Hall on Tue. eve., 2 Feb., Mr. Franko con- 
ductor. Patronesses: Mrs. Stanford White, 
Mrs. W. C. Whitney, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, 
Mrs. Chas. R. Flint, Mrs. Geo. E. Waring, 
Mrs. Geo. R. Gibson, Miss Breese, Miss 
Barnes, Mr. Jno. C. Gray, Dr. C. H. Knight, 
Mr. John L. Cadwalader, Mr. Saml. T. Pe- 
ters, Mr, J. E. Delehanty, Dr. I. Adler, Dr. 
J]. Sachs, Mr. E. Naumberg, Mrs. Hellmann, 
Mrs. Solomon Loeb, Mrs. S. Strauss, Mrs. B. 
Ulman, Mrs. E. Lauterbach, Mrs, Fred. D. 
Grant, Mrs. Geo. Hoffman, Mrs. Spencer 
Trask, Mrs. J. C. Beckwith. 


INTIMATIONS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor will sail for Europe 
17 Feb. 

Belmont.—Mr. and Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont will also sail for Europe on 17 Feb. 

Dinsmore.—Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
Dinsmore, Jr., are at the Renaissance for the 
winter, 

Jay.—Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Jay will 
go to London for the season, 

Lawrence.—Mr. and Mrs. Prescott 
Lawrence are visiting Cap. and Mrs. Villiers 
London. 
Morris.—Miss Mildred Morris will spend 
e remainder of the season with her sister, 
rs. Frederick Gebhard at 12 W. 36th St. 
Macy.—Mr. and Mrs C. Everett Macy 
ve returned from Japan and are the guests. 
Mrs. Macy’s morher, Mrs. Miles B. Car- 
iter, at 54 E. 57th St. 
Radziwell.—Prince and Princess Albert 
 adziwell will arrive from Europe this week, 





when several large entertainments will be 
given in their honor. Princess Radziwell 
was Miss Prudencia Milmo, a sister of Mrs. 
Eugene Kelly, Jr. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and family will go to Washington 
next week, where they have taken the Lowery 
house for three months, 


CLUBS 


Knickerbocker.—The first meeting of 
the Knickerbocker Riding Club will take 
place this evening at Durland’s Academy. 
Patronesses: Mrs. Frederic Coudert, Mrs. 
Frederic J. dePeyster, Mrs. J. Fred. Pierson, 
Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mrs. George R. Schief- 
felin, Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey. 

Thursday Evening Club.—The meet- 
ing this evening will be held at the residence 
of Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, 135 E. 21st St. 

Thursday Evening Roller Skating 
Club is under the management of Mr, K, 
A, de Russy, Mr. F. Raymond Lefferts, Mr. 
Sidney L. Smith, Mr. Adolphus Tweedburg, 
Mr. James M. Brown. Patronesses: Mrs. 
Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. Anson W, Hard, 
Mrs. Robert Hoe, Mrs. A. P. Speyers, Mrs. 
E, R. Musgrave, Mrs. Walton Oakley, Mrs. 
Walden Pell, Mrs. Edward L. Keyes, Mrs. 
Henry A. Barclay and Mrs. Henry C. Valen- 
tine. The first meeting will be held 4 Mar. 

Saturday Evening Roller Skating 
Club will hold its meetings in the armory of 
the Berkeley School on 13, 27 Feb., 13, 20, 
27 Mar., 3 Apr. The committee for the 
season is Mr. Harris B. Fisher, Mr. Arthur 
L. Doremus, Mr. Howard S, Borden, Mr. 
Bertram H. Borden and Mr, Ashbell P. 
Fitch, Jr. The patronesses of the club are 
Mrs. Charles S. Foote, Mrs. Grinnell Willis, 
Mrs. Henry E. Owen, Mrs. Theodore M. 
Ives, Mrs. Thomas Benedict Clark, Mrs. 
George W. Hubbell, Mrs. Bertram H. Bor- 
den and Mrs. Herbert C. Taylor. 


HOCKEY 


St. Nicholas Rink.—The sixth game in 
the series for the championship of the Ameri- 
can Hockey League was played in the St. 
Nicholas Rink, Sat. 30 Jan. The contend- 
ing teams were the N. Y. A. C. and the St. 
Nicholas Skating Club, The St. Nicholas 
Club was defeated for the first time, the score 
being New York, 3; St. Nicholas, 2. 


THE LINE UP 


The teams lined up as follows : 





New York A.C, Position. St. Nicholas. 
G. B. Macrea........... Goal.... .. .. E, Hewitt 
J. Lynch..... St H. W, Slocum 
J. A. Fenwic . R. D, Wrenn 
F. Wooham. . E. Crowninshield 
D, Cameron..........Forward........ M. G. Chase 
A. G. Fry... W. A. Larned 
BD; Begess . 000 cccces PORWR. 0. ccccses T. Barron 


GOLF 


U.S. G. A.—The executive committee 
of the U. S. Golf Assoc. held a meeting on 
24 Jan. Eighteen clubs were elected to 
allied membership, the total membership 
now being 74 clubs. Each of the new clubs 
elected will be entitled to have one delegate 
each at the annual meeting of the Assoc., 17 
Feb. 


A few important changes in the by-laws were 
made, and it will be necessary for golfers to become 
familiar with them, as they will have an important 
bearing upon the coming golfseason. They fix for 
the first time a uniform handicap basis, and limit the 
number of entries for the amateur and open cham- 
pionship tournaments, They are as follows: 

Clubs belonging to the association shall handicap 
their members on the following basis of scratch dis- 
tances from tee to hole: Under 165 yards three 
strokes ; 165 yards and under 310 yards, four strokes; 
310 and under 450 yards, five strokes ; 450 yards and 
over, six strokes, 

Members of clubs belonging to this association de- 
siring to qualify as competitors in the amateur or open 
championship contest must have the Secretary of the 
club from which they enter certify that their handi- 
cap, if any, is not more than six strokes from scratch 
tor eighteen holes. 


DEFINITION OF AN AMATEUR 
The definition of an amateur golfer, which has oc- 
«casioned wide discussion since last fall, was definitely 
fixed as fol!ows, two or three slight modificatious be- 
ing made from the original dratt : 
An amateur golfer shall be a golfer who has never 


weeeived a money consideration for playing in a 
i 


match or for giving lessons in or examples of his skill 
in the game, nor laid out nor taken charge of golf 
links for hire; who has never contended for a money 
prize in an open competition; who has never carried 
clubs tor hire after attaining the age of fifteen years ; 








who has nevet personally made golf clubs, balls, or 
any other articles connected with the game for sale, 
and who, on and after January 1, 1897, has never 
within the jurisdiction of this association played a 
match game against a professional for a money bet or 
stake, nor played in a club competition for a money 
prize or sweepstakes. 


LECTURES 


Jones.—Afternoon talks by Prof. Apple- 
ton P, Lyon will be held at the residence of 
Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, 222 Mad. Ave. Sub- 
jects: 11 Feb., Wonderful Facts about the 
Mind; 26 Feb., Mysterious Phenomena of 
the Mind ; 11 Mar., How to Cultivate the 
Memory ; 26 Mar., Mental Habits. 

Morton.—Miss Lalla Baldwin Morton 
will give her Lenten morning lectures Tues- 
days, 9, 16, 23 and 30 Mar., at the Wal- 
dorf. Subject: Mexico. Patronesses: Mrs. 
George P. Andrews, Mrs. Francis McNeil 
Bacon, Mrs, Stephen Baker, Mrs. Frederic 
H. Betts, Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. 
Lindley Hoffman Chapin, Mrs. W. Irving 
Clark, Mrs. William N. Clark, Mrs. George 
C. Clausen, Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, 
Mrs, John G, Dale, Mrs. Julien T, Davies, 
Mrs. William Duer, Mrs, C, Frederick 
Frothingham, Miss Furniss, Mrs. J. Warren 
Goddard, Miss Helen Miller Gould, Mrs. 
Henry Gribble, Mrs. Bolton Hall, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harriman, Mrs. Frederick Harriman, 
Mrs. George G. Haven, Mrs. Charles R. 
Henderson, Mrs. Bradish Johnson, Mrs. 
Henry Meyer Johnson, Mrs. Edward Ren- 
shaw Jones, Mrs. George Kemp, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Knower, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. 
Eugene E, McLean, Mrs, William B. Og- 
den, Mis. Edmund C, Owen, Mrs. Thomas 
Jefferson Owen, Mrs, Francis Payson, Mrs. 
William A. Perry, Mrs. James W. Pinchot, 
Mrs, Sylvanus Reed, Mrs. Jules Reynal, 
Mrs. James F. Ruggles, Mrs. Russell Sage, 
Mrs. George Edgar Schanck, Mrs. Ciarence 
A. Seward, Mrs. James Remsen Strong, 
Mrs. Robert R. Stuyvesant, Mrs. David M. 
Turnure, Mrs. Cortlandt Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, Mrs. George Waddington, Mrs, 
Schuyler Warren, Mrs, John Jay White, 


Jr. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Arriving, 22 Jan., Mr. H. 
S. Allen, Mrs. Allen, Mr. J. C. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. J. M. Duke, Mrs. Duke, Mr. 
George de Forest Grant, Rev. M. D. Hardin, 
Mrs. Hardin, Mr. H. C. Moore, Mrs D. D. 
Williamson, Miss C. B. Williamson, Mr. L. 
Rodman Wanamaker. 

Teutonic,—Sailing, 26 Jan., Mr. H. 
Montague Allan, Mr. James B. Allan, Col. 
H. F. Eaton, Mrs, Eaton and children, Lieut. 
F, J. Evans, Gen. A. E. Ordway, Mr. Calvin 
Pardee, Mrs. Pardee, Mr. James Ross, Mr. 
W. Rutherford. 

St. Louis.—Sailing, 27 Jan., Mr. H. 
Allen, Mr. E. D. Arnold, Mr. J. G. Board- 
man, Mrs. Boardman, Count Alexander 
Hadik, Cap. George A, Lee, Mrs. Lee, Mr. 
E. D. Morgan Rowland. 

Campania.—Sailing, 27 Jan., Mr. Ly- 
man Brown, Mr. W. H. Butler, Viscount 
d’Aubigny d’Assy, Sir Roderick Cameron, 
Misses Cameron, Prof. H. Newton Heine- 
nan, Mr, and Mrs. Eastman Johnson, Mrs. 
E. J. White. 

Furst Bismarck.—Sailing, 27 Jan., for 
the Orient, Mr. T. P. Burgess, Mrs. Bur- 
gess, Mr. S. G. Brown, Mrs. Brown, Miss 
Louise Brown, Miss Chapman, Miss Cadwal- 
ader, Mr. David Farquhar, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. Greer, Mrs, John C, Phelps, Mr. N. 
H. Peterson, Mr. Phelps Richardson, Mr. 
C. D. Snedeker, Mrs. Snedeker, Mr. Robt. 
N. Stuart, Mrs. Stuart, Miss Stuart, Mr. J. 
Whiton Stuart, Mr. F. Divdoti Thompson, 
Mrs. A. B. Tappen, Mr. J. M. Worthing- 
ton, Mrs. Worthington, Miss B, E. Worth- 


ington. 


SNOBBISHNESS 


Wice has Vogue offered to its readers 

Open Questions for general discus- 

sion; i. ¢., questions which are 
substantially undetermined, and which admit 
of many different points of view. These 
questions have produced answers of varying 
interest, and taken together have been most 
beneficial in formulating ideas on topics that 








it is salutary for ahyone to consider. Vogue 


Now presents to its readers a 


THIRD OPEN QUESTION 


changing the treatment, however, by inviting 
examples instead of asking for definitions— 
the definition in this instance being that given 
by the Century Dictionary. 

For the most notable example of snobbish= 
ness Vogue will send the writer twenty dol- 
lars. 

The examples should be taken from expe- 
rience and be impersonal—names being ex- 
cluded. 

In adjudging the replies regard will be had 
for the interest of the incident and its unique- 
ness. We are of the opinion that there is no 
subject pertaining to society that can be inves- 
tigated with more profit than snobbishness. 
Almost everyone has been disgusted at some 
time with the offensiveness of the snob. 
Many persons are snobs without knowing it, 
and introspection caused by direct consider- 
ation of this subject may prove to their good, 
Persons who are genuinely worthy according 
to true standards seldom are snobs. 

The Century Dictionary defines snob as *“* One who 
is servile in spirit or conduct toward those whom he 
considers 1s superiors, and correspondingly proud 
and insolent toward those whom he considers his in- 
feriors ; one who vulgarly apes gentility. 

Thackeray's definition has long been classic: “He 
who meanly admires mean things is a snob." 


Communications will be published as they 
are received. No. 4 is given below. No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3 have been published. 


NO. 4. 


Ata fashionable church wedding given in 
one of our cities, a gentlewoman who had 
suffered reverse of fortune, and was in conse- 
quence most plainly dressed, had been ush- 
ered to a desirable pew, and, being the only 
occupant, had settled herself in the end near- 
est the aisle. Presently a well-known society 
woman arrived upon the scene, and appeared 
much annoyed that the best seats were already 
taken. Spying our friend of modest garb oc- 
cupying her. point of vantage, she turned to 
the usher and said in a voice heard all too 
plainly by the unconscicus interloper: ** This 
person, who looks like a servant, will doubt- 
less move and give me her seat !”" 

Marmion. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engagements, Marriages and 
Death notices for publication in 
Vogue, Thursday, should arrive at 
the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by noon Monday of the 


same week. 


ROLLEN, 


IMPORTER, 


161 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH ST. 


Evening, Dinner and 
Reception Gowns. 


Coats, Wraps, Hats 
and Bonnets, at 
REDUCED Prices. 










































Delicate and Lasting 


yet not too Expensive 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 


U. S. AGENTS, 
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22-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT ENDORSES 


MOUSON’S NEW PERFUME 
VIOLETTE DE 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
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LA REINE 


Mouson’s Violette de la Reine 
has all the qualities admired by 





women—purity, delicacy and a pen- 


etrating charm. 
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IT’S YOURS 











l. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
‘* PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


FOR $206. 
This Firerptace MANTEL made of ORNAMEN- 
rat Rep Braicx. Our mantels are the best 
kind to have because they meet all require- 
ments for artistic interior decoration and that is 
what no other kind does, Send for our SketTcu 
Book containing §2 designs of various sizes. 


Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 
A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


18 Liberty Square, 





Now used in many of the ben 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages, 


Fair Women from 


V ogue 





Being a collection of portraits of ladies of 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, and other American cities, originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States, Canada 
or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $7.00, by the publishers 
—Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 


For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 
RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., 





New York. 


Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


| Every Pattern 





| HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- | 
terial when made up; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This | 
feature is original with us, and obviates 
the necessity of taking vour pattern to | 
pieces to cut your goods. 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 
~~ 
¥) 





This is only one of the 
many reasons why our patterns 
are the best in the world. 

We have no Agencies. 
Patterns can be obtained only at our 
Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 
or at our 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


THE MorseE-BROUGHTON Co. 
3 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. The label of every bottle of genuine 
WE FURNISH PATTERNS OF ANY DESIGN | Farina Cologne bears the word 


Vogue Binding Cases| ,_.,,,. Gesenuber.” 
| See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 








$ 
ow SUITS 

ot 
Shetland, Homespun 


Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 
(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 





Cases as shown | 
here, bound in col- | 








ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hoid- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 
~~ necessitated. 

t is light and dur- | 
able, and looks like | 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most | 


NK USED ON THIS PAPE 
agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied | 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is | MANUPFACT''RED BY 


designed especially for drawing-room tables, for | 
JAENECKE ULLMAN Co., 


which it makes a handsome ornament. 
NEW YORK. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 








‘ 


Address, 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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FORTIFYING HERSELF FOR THE ROUND OF AFTERNOON CALLS 





Oman’s skin is the source of much an- 
guish of mind, torture of bedy, de- 
pletion of purse, and the occasion of 

much misplaced confidence on the one hand ; 
and on the other a ccnstant promcter of men- 
dacity and quackery. Regular medical practi- 
tioners are far too superior to concern themselves 
with such minor matters as facial blemishes of 
the wrinkle and freckle varieties, and so it 
comes about that woman, in her frantic effort 
to approximate physical beauty .as neatly as 
possible, turns conhdingly to whomsocever will 
promise to improve her complexion. 


With pathetic eagerness she takes up suc- 
cessive newest methods of face renevation, and 
submits to buckling on medicated face-masks, 
which once regnant medium of beautification 
gave way, in course of time, to face steaming 
and massage. This latter, during the time of 
its supremacy, was exploited as the only scien- 
tific method of rejuvenation. Now, it appears, 
the belief in steaming has waned in popularity, 
and quite the latest sure-to-cure in complexion 
matters is muscle nourishment by means of spe- 
cial tonics and unguents. Far be it from the 
writer to deride this tragic chase after the 
beauty that once was or the always prayed for 
but never possessed beauty ; but an observer 
can but be filled with wonder at the childlike 
credulity of woman in this matter of complex- 
ion improvement. Despite many and _ bitter 
disappointments, her belief blossoms forth 
anew, ardent and unquestioning at the advent 
of each new apostle of the art of beautifying, 
whether he offer a salve or lotion, or some 
mechanical contrivance. 


All the pretentious jargon which figures in 
lectures and written treatises by professional 
beautifiers, seems to be in accord upon a few 
points. For example it is admitted that lack 
of nourishment, muscular flabbiness and the 
clogging of the pores are the main causes of 
wrinkled complexions. It is interesting to ob- 
serve some of the remedial methods suggested. 
To begin with, after expressly stating that the 
pores should be kept oper, a certain specialist 
goes on to commend Patti's method ot face 
cleansing (?) which is reported to beas follows : 

‘In the morning she rubs a little genuine 
olive oil soap ona soft cloth moistened in tepid 
water, and upon that she put a litle rose 
cream to counteract the natural effect of injury 
to the skin from impurities in the water, add- 
ing a few drops of face tonic. Then she 
washes her face, as nearly all women do, with 
a Turkish toweling wash rag and puts ona 
little powder. This she does whenever her 
face needs cleansing. At night, after washing 


in the same manner, she anoints her face with 
a cream which remains on during the right 
and causes the impurities of the skin to ex- 
ude.”” a. 
The pores of a skin so coated with salve 
and powder must, indeed, be abnormally en- 
ergetic to escape the clogging process. Just 
to think of it, soap—which is more or less 
oily—rose cream and finally powder ! 


The skin, according to the same authority, 
is to be nourished by the direct application of 
tonics and manipulation. That the general 
circulation of the blood throughout the system 
has any bearing on skin nourishment does not, 
so far as can be judged from what she says, 
appear to this skin beautifier to be a matter 
worth referring to. And although she 
says, and says truly, that this ‘‘ ever changing 
climate robs the skin of its natural oil, and 
makes it harsh and brittle,’ there is no hint of 
how these disastrous effects can be mitigated 
or neutralized other than by the use of nos- 
trums. Prevention would, of course, spoil 
the profits of the beautifier ; but there is cer- 
tainly no reason why women, if they can avoid 
it, should continue to make work for the 
manufacturers of cosmetics. Wind and the 
direct rays of the sun are deadly enemies of 
skin beauty. Habitually to ride a bicycle or 
a horse with uncovered, or with lace-covered 


face, is to eventually destroy the elasticity of 


the skin. Likewise the wearing of hats that 
do not shade the eyes begets a crop of 
wrinkles about the eyes that not all the 
cream pastes manufactured can _ obliter- 
ate. The tight-fitting garments which are so 
smart in effect impede the circulation and re- 
sult naturally in the impoverishment of the skin. 
The keeping of late hours and consequent 
insufficiency of sleep bring about flabbiness ot 
muscle, and ugly and indelible lines that disfig- 
ure chin and mouth. And there are questions 
of dict, and bathing, and light, and heat, all 
bearing directly on this matter of a good com- 
plexion ; but such homely matter-of-fact in- 
formation is quite without charm for the aver- 
age woman. She prefers to conduct her chase 
after beauty by attending a course of lectures 
by some self-elected beauty evangelist—who is 
in the business for revenue only—and by the 
purchase of plasters and salves and lotions 
and the endurance of manipulation more or 
less painful. The follies woman has perpe- 
trated in search of a complexion would fill 
whole libraries ; and if this were the only point 
of view from which the sex were studied, the 
contention of the men of the seventeenth and 
earlier centuries that woman is destitute of 
mentality would be incontrovertible. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He peacock habit is always odious in 


women, but it is farcical as well if 

the self-conscious creature fails in even 
the slightest detail to be correctly and taste- 
fully costumed. The vision of a woman 
strutting up an aisle ina church edifice or a 
concert hail with a tight, misfiting jacket, or 
white gloves now that tan reigns, is to beget 
in the beholder additional contempt for the 
poser, who has not perfected herself in her 
role to the extent of properly costuming 
it. Some such discrepancy between attitude 
and attire was exhibited recently in a public 
conveyance. The costume of a woman who 
wore a black cloth gown with handsome otter 
cape and a black felt hat trimmed with black 
tips and pink roses was for some reason the 
subject of amused comment on the part of 
two women on the seat facing her. Both these 
women critics were of the peacock variety, 
one being fashionably attired in a blue cloth 
costume, but the other who did the staring 
and the laughing and the talking offended 
both fashion and good breeding. Her skirt was 
of black satin—which is passé as a material— 
and she wore a separate bodice of mauve silk — 
the separate bodice, as explained many times in 
these columns, is distinctly not fashionable. 
Thus from the smart point of view this ill-bred 
woman was guilty of two unpardonable sins, 
which her ill-bred ridicule of another. really 
raised to the rank of misdemeanors. If women 
are willing to be peacocks, they should look to 
it that their tail feathers are above criticism 
from the standpoint they challenge—correct 
attire. 


> 


* 
* * 


Still the novelists go on parroting that not 
to have loved is never to have lived ; still the 
preachers and the teachers and the leaders in- 
variably continue urging humanity to wed, to 
wed, to wed ! Stillthe bachelor and the spins- 
ter and the decline-to-remarry widow are 
flaunted as heartless and as social failures; but 
when it comes to presenting some of the very 
ghastly results of the indiscriminate following of 
this advice ‘¢to marry, one and all,’” informa- 
tion is either suppressed or published in some 
obscure way. What has the sentimentalist to 
say to the appalling statement recently made in 
Parliament that in England and Wales there 
are more than 40,o00 pauper children? Be 
it observed the statistics do not include either 
Ireland or Scotland. Not much romance 
about that sickening fact. 


* 
% * 


The programme of the Congress of Moth- 
ers, which is to be held in Washington on 17, 
18, 19 of February, includes at least one of 
the usual preachments to woman, so far as 
topic goes, about her duty to her husband and 
her children. The more crying need of the 
hour appears to be expositions on the duty men 
owe to their wives and children. However, it 
is inconceivable that men could ever be per- 


VOGUE 


suaded to be lectured at a congress ot fathers 
on their duty to their families, and so perhaps 
for the sake of the children it is matter for 
thankfulness that women are more amenable 
to preachments. Of the topics cited for 
consideration, none is more vitally important 
than Mrs. Lucy M. Bainbridge’s Mothers of 
the Submerged Class, and Day Nurseries. The 
possibilities of mitigation will be pointed out ; 
but will the lecturer dare preach the duty of 
celibacy to this class? 

The full list of papers to be presented to the 
convention comprises Mother and Child in 
Primitive life ; Mothers Among the Mountain 
Whites ; Mothers of the Submerged Class, 
and Day Nurseries ; Club Organization ; Some 
Practical Results of Child Study ; How to 
Guard Our Youth Against Bad Literature ; 
Reading Courses for Mothers ; What Kinder- 
garten Does for Mothers; Woman’s Moral 
Obligation to Herself, Her Husband and Pos- 
terity ; Importance of Bringing the Youth in 
Touch with Great Literature ; National Train- 
ing Schools for Mothers ; Nature Studies in 
the Home; Value of Music in the Develop- 
ment of Character. 

Pal 

At a special meeting of the Protestant 
clergy, convened for the express purpose of 
criticising the newspaper of the day, a series 
of recommendations were adopted, the first of 
which opens with: ‘* That whatever the senti- 
ments of publishers and editors, religion should 
be treated by the press as a factor of prime im- 
portance in the life of the country, should be 
mentioned respectfully, and the reports of re- 
ligious enterprises, special services and local 
progress should be made as full as their signifi- 
cance properly demands. . . . In the 
discussion of religious principles and enter- 
prises, and in the report of religious meetings, 
we ask most earnestly that such reports and 
discussions be presented with seriousness and 
respect.”” 

% 
* % 

The request is a reasonable one, but it is sug- 
gested that the pastors recommend that their 
denominational papers set an example of re- 
spectful presentation of views differing from 
their own. This injunction might with profit 
be brought to the attention of The Interior, 
for example, which in a recent issue published 
the following example of how a professedly 
religious journal stigmatizes those not in accord 
with its opinions : 

¢¢ The Manhattan Liberal Club in challeng- 
ing Mr. Moody to a public debate with their 
champion on the practical merits of Christi- 
anity caught a Tartar. A short horse is soon 
curried, but he left nothing in the stall but a 
pile of hair. The sum of it was that they 
were not fit to debate with him. Here is 
what Christianity has done, and is doing for 
humanity. Now what have you done? Noth- 
ing. Then you are not in the subject at all, 
bear no relations of any kind to it. It does 
not in any way concern you. Busy men do 
not waste their time in wrangling with loafers. 
Those fellows will let Moody alone here- 
after.”’ 

* 
* * 

What this Christian editor of a Christian 
periodical does is to charge a body of citizens 
who, so far as is known, are reputable, self-sup- 
porting, harmless people, given to the consid- 
eration of various more or less queer theories, 
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with being lazy, lounging about and depend- 
ing upon chance or disreputable means for 
subsistence—that being the significance of the 
term loafer. If this is Christian journalism 
secular journalism has little to learn from it 
in the way of mud slinging. 

* 

* * 

What a howl of disapproval would go up 
from the religious press if the refusal of Mr. 
Robert Ingersoll to engage in an argument 
with the Reverend Sam Jones had been com- 
mented on something after this wise : That 
illiterate wind-bag of an evangelist thought to 
hitch his primitive little backwoods cart to a 
star for purposes of advertisement when he 
endeavored to engage Colonel Ingersoll in a 
wordy combat about Christianity. The eru- 
dite Colonel has no time for fooling with those 
who have not passed beyond the infant stage 
of mental development, and so he very prop- 
erly declined the challenge. This latter is no 
whit more rude or uncalled for than the utter- 
ance of the Interior. When courtesy and 
justness are conspicuously characteristic of the 
religious press it will be time to criticise the 
failing of the secular press in these character- 
istics. The habit of seeing motes in other's 
eyes, unconscious meanwhile of the ownership 
of beam-obstructed ones, is still extant. 


A GAME OF CHANCE 
By Neirx Boyce 
CHAPTER XIV. 


[in the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatisfaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Europe and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion for her childfen. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. ]} 

Ecilia lay stretched out in her favorite 
cane lounging-chair, with a multitudeof 
little yellow and white cushions tucked 

in about her. She was clad ina loose white robe, 
whose wide sleeves fell back from her arms, 
still glittering with jewels. Her hair had been 
twisted into a low knot, and lay in loose, pale 
bands over her temples and cheeks. The 
light of a shaded reading-lamp fel] over her 
left shoulder apon a yellow-covered French 
novel, which lay face downward upon her 
knee. 

On the table beside her stood a dish filled 
with peaches and hot-house grapes. She held 
a bunch of the pale green grapes in her hand, 
and was slowly eating them. She was the 
picture of indolent content. 

Colonel Ransom stood at a little distance, 
his caped overcoat flung back, hat in hand. 
He was intensely pale; the lines in his face 
showed with almost startling distinctness. 

** You ought to be in bed,”” he said, heav- 
ily. ‘It's nearly five o'clock.” 

**So ought you, Theodore. The idea of 
your roaming about out-doors at this time of 
night! What possessed you?’ 

‘¢T wanted to smoke. I saw your light. 
Everybody else in the house is asleep.”” 

«* Well, I shall be presently. You know I 
have a habit of reading myself to sleep.”’ 

«¢ A bad habit. Look here, Cecilia,*’ said 
the Colonel, abruptly, ‘* you must know 
how I feel about this business of the diamonds. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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(Continued trom page 68) 
It isn’t the value of the stones—though that’s 
not a trifle—nor the fact that the necklace was 
a family possession. But———’’ 

‘*T quite understand, You 
haved badly.”’ 

«‘Cecilia, if you do things of this sort— 
why, my God, I can’t trust you !"" 

Cecilia suppressed the flippant retort that 
rose to her lips. 

‘«I can’t,’’ added the Colonel, huskily, 
<¢ live with a person whom I can't trust.”’ 

«I cannot help it, Theodore. I needed 
the money.”” 

«« Then why didn’t you ask for it ?*’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘<[ hate to ask for money, and I hate to 
render accounts. I can't bear to be asked 
what I want to do with money, or what I have 
done with it. If it’s spent, it’s spent. What 
difference does it make how ?”’ 

«¢ [ have not been accustomed to do business 
on that plan. I think that money spent ought 
to be accounted for. I do not believe that 
you would spend money in ways I could not 
approve.”” 

‘¢] dare say I have. 
Theodore, you know. I love luxury, and— 
well, show, I suppose. And you must have 
known that I couldn’t keep up the house as I 
did last winter on my allowance.”” 

*¢Then you should have told me so. I 


” 


think I've be- 


I'm not like you, 





suppose you ran into debt 
‘© Yes ; and I’m not out of it yet, either.”’ 
Cecilia took the plunge coolly. 
‘© You owe money still, after spending— 
why, Cecilia, what have you been about?” 


VOGUE 


He looked at her trom under frowning 
brows. 

‘<I know, of course, that you couldn’t pos- 
sibly squander such a sum as this in any ordi- 
nary way. I think I know where it has 
gone.”’ 

Cecilia turned her face from the light. 
made no reply. 

** You have been lending money to Creigh- 
ton !*" 

The book slipped from Cecilia’s knee as 
she moved suddenly, but she sank back again 
without speaking. 

‘I knew those speculations of his must 
have swallowed up more than he was worth. 
Cecilia, are you insane ?”’ 

Still there was no answer. Cecilia’s eyes 
had grown curiously bright. It was easier for 
her to say that she had lent thousands of dol- 
lars to a man connected with her by merely 
nominal ties of kindred, than to admit to her 
husband that she had broken a promise. In 
the one case he would exclaim against her 
folly, in the other her influence with him would 
receive an infinitely greater shock. So at least 
she read him, and in an instant her resolution 
was taken. 

‘*He will pay it back,’’ she said, ina low 
voice. 

*¢ It's likely!”” 

The Colonel was hoarse with anger. ‘*I 
knew I was right about him—he’s a worthless 
fellow. Hanging about a woman and spong- 
ing on her for favors! How you could want 
him around is more than I can see !”” 

Cecilia raised her hand half imploringly. 
‘sWhat's the use of losing your temper, 
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Theodore? I hate that kind of talk. I admit 
you have some cause to be out of temper—I 
daresay I've been wrong all along. But it 
doesn’t do any good to abuse me now a 

‘¢T wasn’t abusing you.”’ 

‘Or anyone else. He—he is going abroad 
next week, and I know, Theodore, that the 
money will be paid back. It wasn’t so very 
much, you know, after all.”’ 

A rapid calculation had shown Cecilia that 
the profits of the three thousand dollars which 
she had just successfully invested in sugar 
stock would nearly replace this imaginary sum. 

It was very characteristic of her, the abso- 
lute fearlessness with which she took this 
stand. Her security could not but make itself 
felt. Plainly she did not even imagine that 
any unpleasant significance could attach to her 
action. 

‘IT do not know that there is anything 
more to be said,’’ the Colonel spoke wearily, 
pressing his hand to his forehead. ** With re- 
gard to the return of the money, I should not 
trust very much to the young man’s sense of 
honor. You can understand, I suppose, that 
it will be advisable for him to. leave this 
house ?”’ 

‘* He goes to-morrow, I believe,’’ said Ce- 
cilia, turning the rings on her finger. 

«‘I think you have been very foolish, Ce- 
cilia—very imprudent. I should never have 
suspected you of such lack of common sense. 
If you were not the woman you are * 

He came closer and stood above her, looking 
down into her eyes. 

Cecilia met his scrutiny squarely. Her 
eyes were clear and calm, her breast rose and 
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fell under its white drapery with regular un- 
hurried breathing. Suddenly she put out her 
hand, caught hold of his, and drew herself up. 
She stood erect, facing him, her eyes nearly on 
a level with his. 

‘* | have been imprudent, I suppose,’’ she 
said. ‘* And Theodore, I'm glad you know 
it—it is actually a relief I would have told 
you before—only that I hated to confess I had 
kept things from you! Really, I should much 
rather have everything above-board.”” 

The Colonel listened gravely, showing no 
desire to interrupt. 

*¢ About Dick,’’ she went on, ‘* you know 
I've always felt a sort of responsibility for him 
—though I must say he isn’t very amenable 
to good advice. And the money—well, it 
was a scheme that I was interested in, 
rather—” Cecilia hurried over this part of 
her explanation. “I was always fond of 
Dick,”’ she added ; and then—‘*I kissed him 
good-bye.”” 

Colonel Ransom looked at her for a mo- 
ment. Then he nodded grimly, and went to- 
ward the door. 

** Theodore !°” 

Cecilia went toward him with slow steps, 
trailing her white draperies. She put one 
hand on his shoulder, and with the other 
gently turned his face toward her. The man’s 
gray eyes lcoked at her sadly, wearily. She 
lifted her white arms and laid them around his 
neck, and pressed her cheek to his. 

** Don’t look at me like that. I know I 
deserve it—but I can’t bear it! I don't want 
to think I have hurt you, or that you think 
badly of me. I'm afraid you got a bad bar- 
gain, Theodore, when you married me; but 
such as I am, you know, you took me for 
better or worse! Say you forgive me !”’ 

His arm tightened round her, and his kiss 
upon her hair spoke of affection that sees and 
accepts the inevitable, and pardons in silence. 
But the eyes that have once seen thus clearly, 
that have marked the stain of earth on the hem 
of the beloved’s robe, have always the sadness 
of that vision in their depths. 


When he had gone Cecilia returned to her 
lounging-chair and her novel. But for once 
her thoughts were more interesting than the 
fortunes of de Maupassant’s hero—the latter 
was neglected. 

On the whole things had come out much 
better than she had anticipated. Theodore 
had not got into a rage ; and while Cecilia dis- 
liked intensely to see him with that hurt look 
in his eyes and to realize that she was respon- 
sible for it, she could endure this much better 
than violent language, as she characterized the 
Colonel's energetic habit of speech. 

Still she realized that she must expect some 
punishment for her indiscretion. Probably 
this would take the form of a temporary re- 
duction in her allowance—since there were 
debts to be paid. For at least three months, 
then, she must make up her mind to be sub- 
dued and submissive, to acknowledge the 
justice of Theodore’s decrees, and, more, 
abide by them. But then! Cecilia’s eyes 
sparkled as she promised herself full repay- 
ment for this penitential season. When by 
good conduct she had once brought Theodore 
round, she could get almost anything out of 
him. She even sketched out a plan of this 
future victory, so confident was she of her 
strength. 

But first of all there would be the schedule 


VOGUE 


of her debts to be made out and submitted. 
Cecilia consoled herself for this prospect by 


the thought of the relief at having them off 


her shoulders. She could pay off Eli-e, and 
dismiss her. 

She spared a thought to Creighton, whom 
she had committed in the Colonel's eyes to an 
action of which she knew him incapable. But 








deliberate crimes. And no one would ever 
know but Theodore; while she could, in 
course of time, herself refund the sum in 
which Dick now stood as debtor and so repair 
any injury to his reputation in that one person’s 
eyes. No doubt if he knew he would be 
glad to do her this last service ; he had never 
yet refused her anything. 


BEING SLENDER SHE DARES VENTURE A CHINCHILLA VEST 


after all, she argued, the various speculations 
in which her money had been sunk had stood 
in his name and had been most of them under 
his guidance. That he had undertaken them 
solely with the desire to serve her and with the 
idea of rendering her determination to play as 
little harmful to herself as possible, did not 
convict Cecilia, in her own mind, of ingrati- 
tude. After all, Dick had blundered ; and 
blunders, Cecilia considered, were worse than 
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Cecilia’s eyes grew misty—not with feeling, 
but with sleep. She rose, threw off her dressing- 
gown, stretched her arms wearily over her 
head, and then stripped the rings from her 
fingers and dropped them ina little heap on 
her dressing-table. There, too, lay the neck- 
lace—the means, if not the occasion, of her 
misdoing. She took it up, smiling, and noted 
the winking colored lights which the stones 
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shot out in their fierce endeavor to look gen- 
uine. She shut the bauble into its case with 
a sense of relief that it need trouble her no 
longer. 

Then she turned out the gas-jets one by one 
and went to her peaceful sleep. 


Creighton came out upon the veranda, an 
unlighted cigar in his fingers. The brilliant 
morning light showed his face pale and his 
eyes hollow from fatigue or lack of sleep. It 
was half-past nine o'clock ; he had break- 
fasted alone—the first down except Colonel 
Ransom, who had already gone to the city. 

The two children, Royal and Totty, were 
disporting themselves on the grass. Catching 
sight of him and of the dog-cart waiting at the 
door, they approached. 

‘¢ Are you going away ?’’ inquired Royal 
without undue emotion. 
*¢ Yes, I'm going,”’ 

for a match. 

“Well, good-bye! Have you siid good- 
bye to mamma ?”’ 

‘““Yes—lI said good-bye to your mother 
last night.”” 

«* And to papa?’ put in Totty, idly. 

‘*No; you can say good-bye to him for 
me—and to all the rest. Why aren't you at 
your lessons ?’’ he demanded, abruptly. 

‘¢Huh—it’s Saturday. Did you go to 
school on Saturdays when you were a little 
boy ?”’ 

‘*Never mind—run along now. Here— 
catch.”” 

Creighton dropped two shining dollars into 
the boy’s hands. Then he lit his cigar care- 
fully, and walked to the corner of the ve- 
randa. 

He could hear Beatrix’s piano. She was 
playing that little Gondolied of Mendelssohn 
—a breath, a sigh of remembrance and regret. 
Creighton listened and saw again her face as 
he had seen it in the moonlight—was it only 
last night ?—centuries ago. He _ hesitated. 
Something held him back ; an impulse to re- 
enter the house—to go to her- 

‘© Sharp driving, sir, or we'll miss the train,”* 
said the groom, touching his hat. 

Creighton went slowly down the steps. He 
glanced up at the drawn curtains of Cecilia’s 
windows. The piano broke out into the quick, 
joyous melody of the Chopin Impromptu. 


said Creighton, feeling 





(The end) 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Adame Pasteur learned of the princely 
M gift of two millions of francs donated 
by the Baroness de Hirsch to the 
Pasteur Institute in memory of the late Baron 
Maurice de Hirsch, on the first day of the new 
year, when M. Rafaél Bischoffsheim, cousin 
of the Baroness, was paying her a visit. 
‘* What would you, say Mme. Pasteur, if I 
were the bearer of a splendid New Year's gift 
to the Pasteur Institute ?*’ said M. Bischoffs- 
heim. ‘I should thank you with all my heart, 
but judging from your past generosity, you see 
I am not all surprised,’’ replied Mme. Pasteur. 
‘¢ Well then, I present you with two millions 
of francs; but you are not to thank me, but 
my cousin, the Baroness Hirsch,’’ quietly 
added M. Bischoffsheim, who has for years 
expended large sums out of his private fortune 
tor scientific investigations. 


VOGUE 


The return of the first Italian prisoners lib- 
erated by Menclik, according to the late peace 
stipulations, have given the lie direct to the 
many false rumors spread against the conqueror 
of d'Abba-Carima. These newly arrived 
officers testify to the generous treatment they 
have received, and declare that Menelik left 
nothing undone for the amelioration of their 
captivity, which but for him would have 
proved fatal. Menelik, they assert, is a highly 
chivalric ruler. The injurious statements in 
the Italian press are responsible for M. Crispi’s 
aggressive policy in the past. 


The will of M. Nabel, the inventor of 
dynamite, has been lately published in Stock- 
holm. The greater part of his fortune, fifty 
millions of francs, has been left by him to 
create an international fund to further scientific 
researches, and the interest on the capital is to 
go towards prizes to be distributed at the 
meetings to be held by scientists of every 
nationality. 


Karl Roechling, the German military 
painter, has just finished a painting represent- 
ing the attack made at Saint Privat on the 
evening of the 18th of August, 1870, by the 
1st Regiment of the Guards. This picture is 
to be hung in the Casino of the officers 
of the 1st Regiment of the Guards, and 
is the third painting in which the German 
Emperor, William 11., has acted as collabora- 
tor. In this instance the sketches were the 
work of the Emperor's own hands. 


The father of the late Senator of France, 
M. Arago, had occasion in 1833 to present to 
the Academy of Sciences a communication 
from an humble apothecary, living at Saint 
Brienc, who proclaimed that he had discovered 
the cholera microbe. The distinguished Sen- 
ator rose, and holding a small wooden box in 
his hand, announced that M. Le Maout, 
the discoverer, had enclosed the microbes in 
the box, but begged the Academicians to use 
great caution in handling it, which caused 
much laughter as it was passed around, as the 
majority of the members showed much repug- 
nance to its proximity. 


Straw and yellow ball gowns are dreams 
when built of transparent materials sun- 
plaited, now becoming more and more the 
rage, and quite the most bewitching way to 
use tulle, gauze and mousseline de soie or 
nets, Fancy a straw-color silk slip covered 
with three flounces, from belt to hem, the 
lowest flounce to be the widest, the other two 
with a shade of difference and the material 
gauze—as sheer as lisse. When the flounces 
are sent to be plaited they are doubled and 
after they are mounted on the skirt the edges 
are pinched out in the very same way as one 
would do the crimped paper for a lamp shade, 
producing a ruffed edge which is quite a 
novelty. 


Bebé corsage décolletage square well defined 
by a plissé ruche as full as possible which is 
doubled over the shoulder and arm, forming all 
the sleeve that is necessary. Pinkish violet 
shaggy velvet for belt, bow on the left. Bunch 
of Parma violets on left of bust. Long white 
gloves. Hair rolled from the face—an 
aigrette of violets rising up from small knot 
of hair high up on the head a I’ Américaine. 
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HIM TAKES THE BUSINESS MAN IN HAND, AND 
SCHOOLS HIM AS TO HOW HE SHOULD 

CLOTHE HIMSELF-—SCOTCH AND IRISH 

FABRICS SUITABLE —THE CORRECT CUT 

—A STRIPED GREEN SHIRT IN COM- 
BINATION WITH A NUT-BROWN SUIT 
IN ABOMINABLE TASTE—COL- 
LARS, TIES, AND SHOES— 
NEITHER PATENT LEATHERS 
NOR SILVER MOUNTED 
STICKS PERMISSIBLE 
WHEN ON BUSI- 
NESS BENT 

Ery few business men dress well. If you 
study the crowd below Twenty-third 
Street any day, you will be surprised 
at the prevalence of baggy trousers, ill-fitting 
and dirty clothes, last season's hats, and a gen- 

eral don’t-care look to every man’s clothes. 

Outside of Wall Street the New York men 
who toil are absolutely unfit sartorially to as- 
sociate with refined people. We are wont to 
be careless in dress, once we become absorbed 
in serious matters. Still, there is nothing in 
this world that should be taken more seriously 
than proper costuming. The man whois com- 
pelled to devote the greater portion of his time 
to his office affairs cannot be expected to live 
up to the niceties of the mode. We hardly 
expect to see him jump into his silk hat and 
Prince Albert at two o'clock every afternoon. 
That’s overdrawing it a little ; but what he 
does wear should be trim and neat. 

The business clothes of the average man 
look like business—the sort of business, for in- 
stance, that Col. Waring is at present super- 
intending. Dirty and wrinkled velvet collars 
on overcoats—various odd plaits in the back 
of the coats, baggy trousers, and other evi- 
dences of carelessness swarm our streets. 

All this is very strange. The average busi- 
ness man has in his day been a college boy — 
he has probably been one of the best-dressed 
young fellows in his set ; but the moment he 
goes “ down to the office’’—presto! he becomes 
a bewrinkled, shabby, disreputable-looking 
hustler. 

I think that good business and good clothes 
go together. The well-dressed, smart-looking 
fellow has much more prestige than the man 
in shabby and rusty clothes. The suits de- 
signed for business wear are comfortable, dur- 
able and cheap. They are made of good stout 
Scotch or Irish stuffs. Warm plaids or over- 
plaids in the earthy Scotch shades are now 
very popular. These plaids are not loud. 
The color scheme is well controlled, and 
though the shades used may be very bright, 
they are interwoven with moderate colors so 
cleverly that one cannot tell where the bright- 
ness in the fabric comes from. Plaids should 
be made up in single-breasted sacks only. If 
you want a double-breasted coat, have it made 
of a black or blue chevior, and wear it with 
fancy worsted trousers. The double-breasted 
sack when made of a plaid material always 
appears a bit provincial. 

And now as to the cut of business suits. It 
you are tall I should say a four-buttoned cuta- 
way sack. If you are short make it three 
buttons. The pockets should be inserted, 
not patch, and should have liberal flaps. 
There should be no breast or handkerchief 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Fig. 4032—Cloth cailing costume. 

Figs. 4079-40%83—Fancy wraps for dress occasions. 

Fig 4029 -Costame of rose satin, covered with 
mousseline de soie in white; velvet jockeys and 
sleeves, 

Figs. 4030 and 4031— Suggestions for home gowns. 
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(Continued from page 74) 
pocket. Have the collar cut wide, and have 
large lapels. The waistcoat should be collar- 
less. The trousers should be cut in the regu- 
lation way. 

With this suit wear a madras or a cheviot 
shirt ; select a pattern that will harmonize well 
with your suiting. For example, I can’t bear 
to see green striped shirts in combination with 
nut-brown suits. The collar should be a 
straight stander or poke, or a high-banded 


turn-down. If you wear a_ standing collar 


wear a four-in-hand or an imperial scarf. If 


you wear a high- banded turn-down collar wear 
a club or string tie. 

While I am on scarfs let me tell you some- 
thing about ties. A tie should fit the neck as 
well as the collar does. A man who wears a 
fourteen and half collar should not take a tie 
made for a man who wears a sixteen collar. 
Insist on having your ties fit your collar. It is 
impossible to look neat or to secure the effect 
that a well-made tie is capable of if you wear 
great big strings that lie all over your coat. A 
tie for a fourteen and a half collar should be 
not more than thirty inches long. They 
should be about one half an inch longer for 
each half a size in collars. Collars are meas- 
ured from buttonhole to buttonhole, and the 
size is in inches. Your haberdasher will try to 
make you believe that ties are not made in 
sizes. He will tell you that because he does 
not care to carry a stock of sizeable neckwear. 
You insist on your rights and Vogue will be 
your authority. If your haberdasher at any 
time fails to supply you with anything men- 
tioned here, Vogue will tell you where you 
can have your orders filled properly. 

And now I will finish dressing my ideal 
business man. He must be nicely gloved 
and booted and barbered. He must be as 
neat and as tidy as he is ‘*uptown.’’ He 
could wear heavy cape or deer-skin gloves of 
a reddish tan shade. His hat should be a 
derby and his shoes be of russet or calf. Only 
the salesman and the loudly-dressed man 
about town wear patent-leather shoes with the 
business suit. 

These soft Scotch suitings are liable to 
wrinkle ; and when they do the entire suit loses 
its hang and tone. Keep your clothes well 
pressed. ‘The trousers should never be worn 
if they show the slightest evidence of baggi- 
ness or wrinkles. Keep them well pressed. 
It does not cost much, and your clothing 
looks so much better when properly taken 
care of, 

The man who does not keep a valet can 
make arrangements with his tailor to have his 
clothes kept in good condition. The every- 
day suits need a great deal of care and atten- 
tion. You will readily understand that the 
clothes that you wear the most and subject to 
the greatest abuse need more care and atten- 
tion than apparel that is designed for formal 
wear. 

I have said nothing about sticks, because I 
do not consider them in place during business 
hours. Stick-carrying is a habit. If you are 
a slave to it, then carry a plain stick. Eschew 
the silver trimmed things as you would the 
solitaire diamond in the black satin scar‘. 








Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, 
should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and not personally. 


VOGUE 


WOMEN IN ART 


THE EFFORT OF ONE WOMAN IN THE DIREC- 
TION OF POPULARIZING ART 
Chicago lady, Miss Starr, of Hull 


A House, has been lecturing in this city 

on a very practical form of that much- 
advocated popularizing of art, its introduction 
into the public schools. Mrs. Edward Hewitt 
introduced Miss Starr to the Public Educa- 
tion Association, as having done more than 
any one else in this country in bringing about 
the artistic decorations of school rooms. ‘To 
illustrate the necessity of bringing beautiful 
objects into a child's life, the speaker related 
this little incident: “ Two small girls who 
were going on one of our Hull House picnics 
were crossing the bridge over the Chicago 
River. ‘Ihate rivers, don’t you?” one of them 
said ; and the other answered: ‘¢ Yes, they 
smell so awful bad.””" T6 match this strictly 
local story, Mrs. Van Rensselaer related 
another, equally good, but ba-ed on the 
more general literary lines with which we are 
all more familiar, and perhaps a little incredu- 
lous. ‘A man told me lately about being in 
the British Museum and seeing a common- 
looking man come there often with some boys 
and show them the casts very carefully. So 
he asked what he did it for and the man 
said, ‘I’m a riding master, and I don’t know 
where these things came from ; but those men 
sit their horses better than any man I ever saw, 
so I bring my boys here to see them.’ *” 


THE CURIOUS THEORY ACCORDING TO WHICH 
ART JURIES ARE SELECTED 
That other manner of popularizing art, 


which consists in leaving the decision of impor- 
tant artistic problems to laymen, on the prin- 
ciple that their general intelligence and social 
eminence will qualify them for this technical 
knowledge—much as we appointed brigadier 
generals during the late war—has lately been 
subjected to severe criticism. The Boston 
Transcript, for instance, speaking of the sub- 
mission of the plaster sketch model for the 
proposed equestrian statue of General Joseph 
Hooker, by Daniel C. French and Edward 
Potter, to the Governor of Massachusetts and 
his Council, says, quite truly, ‘¢‘ There is no 
reason why the Governor with Messrs. Ryder, 
Lovell, etc., etc., should be asked to deter- 
mine a question of sculpture than to decide 
questions of theology, literature, science or 
music. In fact, the reference of such matters 
to the Executive Department of the Common- 
wealth is an absurd misinterpretation of the 
proper functions of the State Government.”’ 
And it closes with the inevitable reference to 
the Bacchante, and to the confusion of mind 
produced by the two decisions concerning that 
statue of the Art Commission, with which “ we 
have been flattering ourselves that so far as the 
city of Boston was concerned, we had solved 
the problem’ of the artistic quality of the 
public monuments. 


WHO SHALL JUDGE ART PRODUCTS 


UNITED STATES 


IN THE 


Various methods are proposed for solving 
this problem elsewhere in that inchoate scheme 
of the politicians known as the Greater New 
York, and in the nation at large. In the 
former, a committee of the Fine Arts Federa- 
tion has proposed to the charter-makers the es- 
tablishment for this purpose in the municipality 
of a commission of eleven members, three to 
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be practising artists and a majority, at least, to 
be qualified for their function by training, ex- 
perience or official position as presidents of 
museums, academies, etc. For the United 
States a proposed law is now before Congress 
to give a final decision as to the artistic value 
of all public works, from acqueducts to seals, 
to a commission of six—three artists and three 
politicians. This measure, we believe, has 
the distinguished support of Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 
a Oa OW an 9 a a 


THE MODE IS RUSSIAN OF ASPECT—A BODICE 
THAT THE KNOWING ONES BROUGHT WITH 
THEM FROM PARIS— BEWITCHING GRAY 
COSTUME—TENDENCY IN THE DIREC- 
TION OF TRIMMED SKIRTS—THE 
LONG TRANSPARENT SLEEVES MAY 
BE SAID NOT TO HAVE ARRIVED 
YET IN NEW YORK—THE 
SQUARE CUT AND THE V- 
SHAPED—SUN-PLAITED 
GAUZE 








FUR AND BRAIDS 


E have not realized how very Russian 
W we were capable of looking until 
zero weather brought out the many 
glorious furs awaiting their innings. There 
were gowns of cloth and velvet with skirts 
fur trimmed ; there were redingotes with deep 
sable facings on the bottom, and some skirts 
in breitschwantz and Perisan lamb with long- 
waisted boléros-—high collars to match, muffs 
and toques en suite. Fur vests were in de- 
mand, and gave the open jackets a comfortable 
look. Hussar coats a la Russe were at their 
best—collars high to shield one from the gale, 
and the military dash of braids and Brande- 
bourgs quite in keeping with the military effect 
of the fur banded toque. How inadequate 
looked the small muff, and how enviable the 
largest of the new ones—some very flat and 
bag-like, but all amazingly warm ; for to obtain 
lightness with such huge proportions they are 
built up with eider-down, than which nothing 
is so pliable and easy to manage. 


COLORED SKIN BODICES 


Doe-skin bodices were a comfort to those 
who were wise enough to order one when at- 
tending to their other Paris shopping items, for 
so far they have not been offered for sale over 
here. They are dyed in all the lovely cloth 
colors, but are usually worn with a black cloth 
skirt. They are fitted as a cloth bodice would 
be and belted by a ceinture de fantaisie, gold 
orenamel. They were considered the chic 
thing to wear en chasse, but the huntswoman 
had hers lined with fur, while those who drove 
out to the hunt breakfast wore theirs as a 
bodice like the one described. 


EXAMPLES OF TRIMMED SKIRTS 


One must continue to talk over the gowns and 
toilettes which are to be met at all the day and 
evening functions, and select those which are 
lifted above oft repeated models which prevail 
by some smartness peculiar to themselves— 
some novelty which attracts. Gray gowns are 
very numerous, very much worn, yet it was 
one in silvery gray, seen at the B's luncheon, 
at the Waldorf, which was so ultra smart that 
it won admiration and no little envy, I fear; 















for single heartedness is not as common a 
quality as it should be among les belles. She 
who wore the gown was a florid type of 
beauty, and the woman of all others who 
really should wear gray as often as possible 
because it is such a foil to her luxurious color- 
ing. Fancy a_ skirt—a perfect paquin— 
trimmed on the bottom with five rows of pip- 
ings in bias black velvet, slighly apart, and 
above this group an opening in which was set 
a rousse or brownish-yellow heavy lace inser- 
tion four or five inches wide, and above it two 
more rows of pipings. How charming and 
effective it was! On the front gore seams 
below the belt were separate cloth tabs with 
square ends, on which were three vertical 
rows of pipings, and then came a high cloth 
corselet in rows of horizontal black velvet 
pipings fastened by a large pearl and silver 
studded buckle. A boléro—all the smart gowns 
have boléros—in which the most effective ap- 
pliqué of rousse lace ornamented the lower 
edge with special designs on the left side where 
the boléro was buttoned with pearl buttons, 
suggesting frogs or brandebourgs. The high 
collar formed short revers in front and spread 
out over the shoulders in jockeys, the cloth 
being covered with pipings and gray chiffon 
plissés trimming the several parts on the 
outer edge, the neck finished off with a white 
tulle cravat and large bow. Very tight cloth 
sleeves with a short pouf at the top, the long 
Renaissance wrists frilled with chiffon. Charm- 
ing as the gown was, the 1830 hat or poke 
bonnet rather gave a quaint picturesqueness to 
the toilette which was, simply fascinating. It 
was built of gray velvet with quaint bows of 
gray and black velvet, and two black upstand- 
ing feathers springing out of the top centre. 
The strings tied under the chin and with the 
inside lining towards the face were both of 
black velvet, which proved immensely becom- 
inz ; whereas without brilliancy of coloring the 
effect would have been an utter failure, dismal 
toa degree. 





THE SKIRT AGAIN 


There was still another new gown, this 
one also indicating the strong tendency to do 
away with plain skirts, worn at a small dinner 
a night ortwo ago. It was built of an ex- 
quisite shade of pink mauve, in finely corded 
bengaline, the bodice high-necked. On the 
bottom of the skirt there was a group of three 
tucks an inch wide, and eight or nine inches 
or so above another group of three tucks, the 
skirt in all other respects fitting as the best 
skirts do, hanging in soft, clinging folds, its 
width of six yards not being at all apparent. 
A high, tight-fitting bodice to match, belted 
in with a high corselet, pointed in front, and 
of dark hunter’s-green velvet. Over this bodice 
a lovely yellowish guipure bolero embroidered 
with gold threads, short in the back, but cut 
up intotabs in front. Renaissance sleeves of 
mauve silk, the top pouf tucked in triple tuck 
clusters, one group where the sleeve is gathered 
into the arm, the second above the lower part 
of fulness, where the sleeve glides into the shape 
of the arm. For neck-band, or tour de cou, 
pale green satin with yellow lace ruff attached, 
very much wider and fuller at the back, and in 
front a deep flounce jabot fastened by a jewel 
pin. The hair beautifully dressed in those 
large, loose waves which alone are good form, 
for the regular shop-window waves have long 
since disappeared among élégantes. The hair 
has more the effect, as the Parisiennes wear it, 
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of being rolled over a cushion, and the knot 
in the back is very small and not at all promi- 
nent. Hair ornaments do not suit this style of 
coiffure, the luxuriousness of the hair itself, 
and the roundness of form it imparts to the 
head dressed in this manner, forbid accenting 
it further, and for that reason ornaments are 
not so much worn. We remain devoted to 
a closer style of hair-dressing, and to our jewel 


pins, and aigrettes of feathers jeweled add 
flowers or ribbons. Perhaps we shall change 
all this later on. 


TRANSPARENT SLEEVES 


A novelty in ball-gown sleeves is a boon al- 
ways. This season’s creation is a long lace 
mousquetaire sleeve falling well over the hand. 
The lace, for instance, will be black, pailletté 
in bright or dead silver, the spangles of the 
smallest size. The sleeve will reach above 
the elbow only on the top of the arm, but will 
pass underneath and attach itself to a lace 
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The effect of the elipse of bare 
arm is charming, and the sleeve most graceful, 
giving that length of arm which adds so much 


epaulette. 


to one’s hight. There has been a disposition 





to discard these long sleeves on evening (full 
dress) gowns on the part of certain New York 
leaders of fashion; but all Paris mondaines, on 
the contrary, noted for their elegance, have 
adopted them with the utmost chic. Perhaps 
the proverbial six months or a year must 
pass over our heads before we awaken to the 
beauty of them. 


Fig. 4028 - Ecru cashmere trimmed with braided ornament 
in brown, Velvet ruffle and velvet stock in green, 

Figs. 4051 and 4050—Front and back of costume, blue silk 
figured in white, On the skirt entredeux of heavy lace over 
pate yellow laid in two rows and edged by ruffie of the silk 
also trimmed with entredeux of lace. Sleeves and front or 
bodice trimmed with unlined ruffles of the silk, Sash of un- 
figured blue ribbon. 

Fig. 4055—Shows blue cloth costume, Shoulder straps o 
black satin edged with lace, Wide pointed girdie of black 
satin with band of red satin tied around it, and ending in 
stiff bow in front. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death notices for 
publication in Vogue Thursday, should arrive 
at the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, by noon Monday of the same week. 


VIENNA 


(From Our Own Correspondent ) 


Ith joy do we see approaching the 

\ \ gay season of the ** Fashing,’’ or 

Carnival; it is still some time 
off, but nevertheless we are already making 
proper preparation for it. Vienna is never 
more attractive than during the Fashing; the 
entire city seems to awaken from its deco- 
rous slumbers, flowers appear in the shops 
with renewed profusion, and the Jittle hand- 
carts of the bouquettiéres perfume the thor- 
vughfares far and wide. Every night the 
Palaces of the Ringstrasse are illuminated by 
the dazzling candelabras of the great salons, 
and .music echoes from every side. The 
fancy balls, or ** redoutes,’’ as we call them 
here, are justly celebrated as being, in Vi- 
enna, more brilliant than in any other Euro- 
pean capital ; there are some given by every 
class of society, from the Fiacre-Ball ( Hack- 
drivers Ball) to those that are superintended and 
patronized by the élite of our exclusive aristoc- 
racy. I hada long conference with my coutu- 
rier about the fancy dresses which I contem- 
plate wearing shortly, and I really believe that 
never have | been more pleased than with the 
result of this planning and designing. 

A member of the imperial family is to give 
a Louis xvt.ball, and for this occasion I have 
selected a wonderfully pretty gown of palest 
pink moiré, whereon are painted showers of 
apple-blossoms, forget-me-nots, and yellow 
rosebuds, intermingled with true.lovers’- 
knots embroidered in silver and gold. The 
long-pointed corsage will be laced behind, and 
covered in front with three jabots of point 
d’Argenton lace, and with three bands of 
crystal, gold, and silver lace passementerie, 
the short elbow sleeves will be finished off 
with jabots of lace, and so will the paniers 
and the edge of the skirt. Powdered hair 
scintillating with diamonds, and slippers of 
pink velvet with high red heels will complete 
the tout-ensemble. 

I am decidedly over head and ears in love 
with a costume representing the Spirit of the 
Sea, which I shall wear at a subsequent fete. 
It is simply a chef-d’ceuvre of originality— 
even if I say it, who should not—and there- 
fore I describe it here without the slightest 
bit of false modesty. The skirt, which is 
narrow and clinging, is of light luminous 
green peau de soie, brocaded with sea-weed in 
tones of pale rose, green and brown, and with 
dainty little shells and coral branches. Over 
this slip is a flowing, very transparent robe of 
silver tissue, which in no wise conceals the 
design of the brocade, but veils it with a sort 
of shimmering foam like that which tops the 
breakers of the ocean when they are touched 
with sunlight. Here and there on this over- 
dress a pink sea-shell is attached, with a 
pearl hanging from the middle of its softly 
tinted interior. The corsage of green peau 
de soie is draped with filmy white lace and 
silvery gauzes, among which nestle ropes of 
pearls, pink corals and tiny tufts of sea- 
anemones. On each shoulder long streamers 
of ribbon sea-weed are fastened and fall upon 
the bare arms, while a net of silver meshes, 
wherein are caught some delicately tinted 
fishes, hangs over the back. My hair, which 
is to fall loosely, will be carelessly braided 
with strings of pearls, corals and drops of 
diamonds, simulating drops of water. These 
bright points of high light, imitating the 
splash of the waves in brilliants, will be also 
scattered on the train, which is to be very 
long and edged with cascades of lace and sea- 
Above the brow I shall wear a large 
oyster-shell of diamonds containing some 
large pearls, and in my hand I shall carry a 
golden trident, the handle being made of 
natural branches of pink coral. 

Bouquets will not be carried here this year 
in the evening, excepting on the occasion of 
a wedding. They will be replaced by fans of 
fresh blossoms, and there are to be found at 
our leading jewelers mounts for these pretty 
floral novelties, made of gold or silver filagree 
work, and which are all ready for the florist 
to attach the flowers thereto. 

Photographs are no longer sent to one’s 
friends unless slipped into a frame of the 
recipient’s favorite blooms, and these pretty 
frames are also to be found at the shops 
of the fleuristes onthe Ring. Another floral 
novelty is the small wreath of rosebuds, or 
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violets, or again of pompon roses, which serve 
now to encircle the napkin of each guest at a 
dinner party. It is avery charming adjunct to 
the festive board, and the ladies after sitting 
down, slip these fragrant circlets over their 
hand like a bracelet, while the men present 
the lady whom they have taken in to dinner 
with their napkin rings, this leading to many 
graceful compliments and innocent little 
Let me add in conclusion that 
the chrysanthemum which reigned almost 
supreme here for several seasons, is now en- 
tirely superseded by the old-fashioned camellia, 
a flower which for a goodly number of years 
one had almost learnt to forget. Pink and 
white variegated camelias are the rage, and 
crimson with dashes of pure white are also 
much admired; but to me the pure velvety 
pink or the snowy, deep white half-opened 
bud of this haughty-looking bloom are still 
what I prefer, and when placed in the hair 
pompon-wise, lighted up by diamond dew- 
drops, itis lovely to an inimitable degree. 
Our Kaiserrin is responsible for this revival 
of the camelia craze; for she grows some 
magnificent ones in the grounds of her pala- 
tial villa at Corfu, and when in Vienna causes 
some hundreds of them to be sent to her 
every week for the decoration of her private 
apartments—hence the love which we now 
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all display for the ** Imperial camelia.”’ 
Barones 


.Wallsee. 


Vienna, ‘anuary, 1897. 





*© PADEREWSKI’”’ IN HIS ONE ACT COMEDY 


VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 
The little comedian is a pure English pug 
owned by Miss F. Hollister, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
TRAVEL PICTURES OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


Everal years ago an unkempt and untidy 
S man shufHed into the office of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, and announced to 
the city editor that any sort of work would be 
welcome. There was nothing for him to do, 
however, and he was turning away in disap- 
pointment when a telephone call announced 
to the office a rumor of a murder in the out- 
skirts of the city. Thither the stranger was 
sent, as all the regular office force were en- 
gaged. He soon returned, and started imme- 
diately to work, The city editor, coming 
into the reporters’ room, saw his latest recruit 
lying flat on his face, with the papers on 
which he was writing three inches from his 
nose, on account of an affliction of the eyes 
which prevented their turning in their sock- 
ets. The ‘* copy’’ produced was of the fine- 
ness of copperplate. The story he told became 
classic under the title of The 
Gas House Murder, and marked the first ap- 
pearance in literature of Lafcadio Hearn. 


a newspa per 
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A West Indian by birth and education, he 
inherited a vivid imagination and the art of 
word coloring in a higher degree than is pos- 
sessed by any living writer. His pictures of 
West Indian life in Chita and Youma are as 
clear-cut as cameos, and as brilliant as the 
sunset of his own country. He painted the 
land of his nativity with a touch not less 
clever than it was faithful. He seemed—and 
not unnaturally —to get into the heart of the 
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people. They work or sit or sing beneath a 
sky that exists as Hearn saw it with the eyes 
and from the point of view of a native. Before 
everything he is sympathetic ; his imagination 
is bright with hues in type the most sensu- 
ous. He is faithful in delineation, because 
he writes himself into his work. ‘The laugh- 
ing, careless, picturesque and, from his point 
of view, altogether lovable people of the isles 
could never have found another voice so faith- 
ful or so sympathetic as is Lafcadio Hearn. 
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The work upon which his permanent?repu- 
tation will be based, however, is his three 
books upon the curiously civilized and inter- 
esting people of the Eastern seas, the Japan- 
ese. For when all is said, it is no very great 
feat to learn the essence of the West Indians; 
never a secretive 1ace, nor one of any particu- 
lar depth of thought or of progress in civiliza- 
tion, their inmost secrets would be easily the 
property of the countryman of theirs with 
enough sympathy to attain their confidence 
and observation to note their traits. The 
Japanese are far different. Their civilization 
dates back to the time of the siege of Troy. 
They have developed conservatism and natural 
secretiveness, until to ask them regarding 
their domestic life is like questioning a skele- 
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ton in armor. And the hordes of globe- 
trotters who write superficial books upon 
Japan and the Japanese, acknowledge that 
nothing can be told of their thought and tra- 
dition and ways of domestic life. 

This, however, is exactly what Lafcadio 
Hearn has done. Going first among them as 
a teacher in the University of Tokio, he 
gained the confidence of the boys, By degrees 
he began to derive an intuition of the founda- 




































































































tion of their civilization. He learned their 
history, their traditions, their customs, thei: 
habits of thought. And he lived in Japar 
five years before he wrote a word. Glimpse 
of Unfamiliar Japan, the largest of the three 
books, touches on the life of the Japanes: 
from the objective point of view. It is not a 
book that anyone might have done, but it 
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represents less of acccmplishment in the line 
in which Hearn is most accomplished than 
the two smaller books bearing Japanese titles. 
For in these he seems to get into the heart 
of the race. 

The Story of Urashima Taro, which opens 
the first-born of these volumes, is the Japan- 
ese Rip Van Winkle Jegend. More charac- 
teristic is the story of the Red Bridal, where 
the two lovers, self-betrothed in school hours, 
kill themselves that they may not be sepa- 
rated, It is a story that cannot be briefly 
told, for its charm is in the atmosphere of 
it; and the author narrates it with the clear- 
ness and fineness of a painting on pear). In- 
deed, his whole work is dcne as with a trans- 
parent, or at least a translucent, background, 

Graceful! These are few more delicate 
bits of tracery in the language than the story 
of the dancing girl who fled that she might 





not bring disgrace upon her lord by wed- 
ding him. The charm of the telling 1s all ; 
and the fragrance goes out of it when it is 
transcribed. 

**% 

This is the story of Yuko, a Samurai, or 
high caste girl. When the Czar of Russia, 
then Czarewich, was traveling in Japan, in 
1891, he was attacked by a fanatic, who in- 
flicted a blow upon his head. Deep beyond 
comprehension by western minds was the 





Figs. 4047 and 4048--Back and front of black and 
white striped silk, late model. Waistcoat of white 
satin overlaid with gold embroidery. Fig. 4013— 
Velvet shirtwaist. Fig. 4012—W hite satin embroid- 
ered in jet collarette for low cut gown. 
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grief of the Japanese people. ‘*The Em- 
peror augustly sorrows.’” The shops were 
closed, and the whole country put on the as- 
pect of universal mourning. Far away in a 
country district, Yuko decided that a life 
must be given in expiation of the insult. 
Leaving her home, she goes to the gate where 
the offence was committed, and there, kneel- 
ing down, quietly opens a vein. A note by 
her side expresses the hope that the Emperor 
may cease to mourn. But let Hearn finish 
the story : 

“ Then, like lightning, the tale is told to 
a hundred cities. 

*¢ The cynical journalists of the capital hear 
it, and try to imagine some hidden motive, 
some secret shame. But in ali her pure life 
there had been nothing hidden, nothing weak, 
nothing unworthy. The bud of the lotus 
unfolded were less virgin. So they write of 
her only noble things, befitting the daughter 
of a Samurai. 

‘¢ The Emperor hears it, and knows how 
his people love him, and augustly ceases to 
mourn. 

‘The ministers hear it, and whisper to 
each other in the shadow of the throne: 

*¢¢ AlLelse will change, but the heart of the 
people will not change. ° 

** Nevertheless, for high reasons of state, 
the state pretends not to know.”’ 

Ghost. 


SEEN THROUGH PANES IN 
THE GLASS HOUSES OF OUR 
CRITIC, THE FOREIGNER 


AN INSTANCE OF THE WIDE DIFFERENCE THAT 
EXISTS BETWEEN THE FRENCH POSE OF 
BEING REFINED AND ARTISTIC AND 
UGLY FACT 


Ow different the conditions even in 
H the best of Paris theatres! The 
partesre has the appearance of a 
third-rate café, with its more or less unkempt 
crowd, the men in monkey jackets and the 
women in outrageously high hats, prohibitive 
of a view of the stage. The seats are dirty, 
jerky, narrow—veritable instruments of tor- 
ture. On entering the theatre you feel you 
have abdicated all personal liberty. Atter 
passing the inspection of a row of official:, 
you find yourself in the clutches of the 
ouvreuse, a harpy whose only function is to 
exact gratuities. The whole place is musty 
and unsavory ; and the enti’acte leaves you 
no alternative between listening to the bel- 
lowings of the orange and lemonade sellers 
who now invade the house, or repairing to 
the adjoining café, for whose advantage you 
are compelled to waste a couple of hours in 
these interminable waits. The very drop- 
scene 1s exploited by means of hideous adver- 
tisements which are forcibly thrust before 
your eyes in this ‘*temple of art.’’ I have 
often marveled at such contradictions between 
the reputed refinement and the actual every- 
day doings of the French people. They exait 
** Ja libecte,’? but have no conception of re- 
spective right and wrong, privilege and obli- 
gation. They speak of egalité, but they 
have never understood what fairness is. The 
moment they are in the presence of |’adminis- 
tration, even of a theatre, they exercise on 
each other and submit to all those petty vexa- 
tions which destroy the charm of life. 
English audiences will not be imposed upon 
as are the French theatregoers. On the 
other hand, the unfortunate manager of a 
French house meekly submits to be victim- 
ized by the press to an extent which is little 
short of actual tyranny. He is expected to 
provide free tickets, not only for the dra- 
matic critic whenever rhe great man feels 
disposed to honor him with his presence, but 
to the manager, editor, and proprietor of 
the paper, as well as for all their woman- 
kind. And woe be to him who hesitates to 
comply! In London I know, for a fact, that 
some of the higher class of journals decline 
to accept even the one ticket sent for the 
first night, and strictly forbid their critic to 
partake of the supper usually offered on the 
stage after first performances. The man- 
ager, again, of an English theatre regards 
the public as his patrons, not his protéges or 
pupils. An English audience will not be 
hoodwinked by the absurd and contemptible 
ham of the organized and paid claque, which 





in a French play- house is as indispensable an 
adjunct as scenery or footlights. They will 
not be told what tothink of a play. They at- 
tend with a resolute expression of enjoyment 
on their faces ; and though they will not in- 
terfere with the prerogatives of management, 
nor hound inefficient actors off the stage, they 
will not permit their rights or their comfort to 
be disturbed. At this moment there is even 
a decided protest being made against the sud- 
den substitution of understudies without 
notice to the audience; for the thing had 
been done too much. There is little doubt 
that managers will be brought to give such 


notice, even though it be at the last moment, 
and to concede the right of demanding, be- 
fore the curtain rises, the return of the price 
of admission if the purchaser wishes to leave 
the theatre.—Evening Post. 


Notices of any kind, and all corres- 
pondence, should be addressed, Vogue, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, and not 
personally. 





PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent ) 


He big sleeves have, thanks to the 

: powers, disappeared, and the man- 
ches valois, slashed or puffed only 
immediately beneath the shoulder, are the 
order of the day and night. ‘The skirts are 
by no means so flaring as they used to be; 
but as both dressmakers and couturiers would 
have seen with regret the reign of the narrow 
and comparatively economical jupe return, 
they have for once consorted in elaborating a 
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plan by which just as much stuff is needed as 
heretofore. 


EXQUISITE EFFECTS IN CHANGEABLE SILK 


The plain, unadorned skirt is seen no 
longer, excepting with the strictly tailor- 
made walking costume. The afternoon, 


visiting or evening gowns are either plaited, 
looped, or in some way draped in graceful, 
but far from inexpensive manner. The gown 
which is chic among the chic just now is 
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made of ombré changeable satin merveilleux, 
which is plaited finely in its full length, and 
unfolds from below the knee, flaring grace- 
fully outward, with the result that the soft, 
dainty coloring, darker about the waist and 
hips, gradually lightens until at the bottom 
of the skirt it looks like the half-open corolla 
of some strange blossom, and reveals the full 
beauty of its pearly tints and silky texture. 

In the trousseau of Archduchess Marie- 
Dorothea, Duchess d’ Orleans, there was 2 
toilette of this kind made of mauve, white 
and old-rose shot merveilleux, the ombré 
was deep mauve, changing at every gesture of 














the wearer into ripples and waves of delicate 
silvery-white, glossed over by the old-rose. 
The untrained skirt was fastened at the waist 
with a broad band of amethysts, correspond- 
ing with the flat neck.band, composed of the 
same translucent gems. The sleeves, plaited 


Figures 3955 and 3953 suggestions for simply 
made lawns or other sheer «ummer fabrics. Figure 
3954 cashmere gown tor early spring trimmed with 
veivet and fur. 





from wrist to elbow, were slashed below the 
shoulder with crevés of antique Venetian 
guipure set on pink velvet, and a pointed 
collar of guipure set on pink velvet sat 
quaintly on the corsage. 


THE MANTEAU DE COUR 

The visit of the Czarina to Paris, and also 
the two great Royal marriages which have 
taken place at Vienna and in Italy, and for 
which many orders were given to French 
couturiers and jewelers, have given a new 
incentive to the manufactory and sale of all 
objets de grand luxe. Enchanted by the de- 
lightful effect of court trains, our mondaiues 
have decided that the manteau de 
somewhat shortened, to be sure, and slightly 
modified, is a necessary adjunct to all 
grande toilettes, and therefore the looms 
of Lyons are whizzing all day long to produce 
brocades, lampasses, flowered velvets, and 
cloths of gold and silver, which will be 
specially devoted co this purpose. Nothing 
can give an idea of the beauty, nay, the mag- 
nificence, of these truly royal tissues, The 
young Duchess d’Uzés 1s the happy possessor 
of a fairy-like gown of white moiré velvet, 
painted by hand, with whole flights of ex- 
quisite dragon-flies and humming-birds, hover- 
ing among clusters of apple-blossoms. The 
court mantle is of heavy Lampas, also white, 
but lavishly shot with silver, and embroidered 
around the edge with wreaths of apple-blos- 
soms and jonquils. This gorgeous affair is 


cour, 


lined throughout with jonquil and pale pink 7 
shot satin, and is further adorned with a broad 4 


border of blue fox fur which meanders be- 
tween two ruffles of priceless ‘‘dentelle de 
Bayeux.’” The conjunction of the spring- 
like flowers and insects with the wintry fur 
and costly laces is startlingly pretty, and makes 
an admirable frame for the Duchess’s young 
beauty. 
COSTLY JEWELS 

It goes without saying that with such toil- 
ettes jewels of the most superb kind are de 
rigueur. The simple string of pearls, or 
modest diamond cross, or tiny heart-shaped 
pendant would not be in keeping with such 
splendor ; and although husbands pull a dis- 
tinctly wry face, orders are flowing from all 
sides into the glittering shops of the Rue de 
la Paix. Old brilliants are reset, new ones 
added thereto, and through the tall windows 
of the ** sacred precinct ’’—a bit hazed by No- 
vember fogs—one can every afternoon see a 
gay bevy of charmingly dressed daughters of 
Eve bending over shallow velvet trays, which 
contain dazzling streams of sapphires and em- 
eralds, strings of softly oriented pearls and 
small heaps of sparkling diamonds, the fires 
of which are merrily reflected in the eyes of 
these fortunate buyers. Diamond embroid- 
ered laces are not so much worn as last year, 
but are replaced by a multitude of smail and 
large clasp pins, which are used to constellate 
the entire toilette. These little beauties —for 
such indeed they are—are set in the shape of 
stars, blossoms, crescents or other equally fit- 
ting devices, and are meant to head flounces, 
follow the curve of the décolletage, dot the 
front of the skirt with their capricious irradi- 
ations, fasten the puffs of the Renaissance 
sleeves, or encircle the entire outer edge of a 
train. Of course this novel ornament does 
not interfere with the stomachers, sextuple- 
rowed collars of pearls, tiaras, bracelets, 
shoulder-pieces, buckles and belts, which are 
part and parcel of a fashionable woman’s as- 
sortment of jewels. The poor husbands have, 
indeed, done laughing, and they look forward 
with anxious eyes to Christmas and the New 
Year, which are excellent pretexts to beguile 
them into presenting us with all these coveted 
treasures which we love so dearly. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, January 1897. 


NOTE FROM AUSTRIA 


DRESS CAPES FOR SPRING WEAR 


, I “NHese shoulder capes of various shapes 
are made of colors or black vel- 
vet, and are trimmed with black 

chiffon plissé, one soft filmy ruffle overlap- 

ping another until one is led to think the 

Queen of the Fairies must have evolved 

them with her magic wand. Then the 

soft ruches used as headings also appear to 
have been created by something other than 








fingers of flesh, blood and bone. Soft full 
black ostrich feathers fill in every available 
space, and when it comes to the neck 
tiimmings, which are high, full and fluffy, 
they (the feathers) just seem to insinuate 
themselves into their fittings with the pos- 
itive promise, ‘*I will make you beauti- 
ful.’” The shapes of these capes vary from 
being pointed over each shoulder and at 
the front as well as at the back with organ 
plaits over each shoulder, to the regular round 
shape varied with full box-plaits here and 
there. The muffs are larger than ever, not 
the small mass of fluff of by-gone seasons, 
but they are more shapely, after the model of 
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the more conventional muff, and are not 
alone ornamented with chiffon, feathers, rib- 
bon and jet rings, but they are useful as well, 
with pockets for change, cards, etc. The 
hats are medium sized toques of velvet 
trimmed with chiffon, feathers and jet, the 
same as is used on the cape and muff. 

Capes short and long, and also smart little 
jackets are manufactured of extremely fine 
chamois leather, untanned, of course, and 
in pale tints of butter color; they are lined 
with white suéde and are embroidered in gold 
and silver. This is singularly becoming, 
especially when, as is the case for the hand- 
somest of these confections, the outer chamois 
is cut out in set designs revealing the soft 
suéde lining, this cut work being outlined 
with gold. 

Grand Duchess Elizabeth, whom I went to 
visit the other day at Marienbad, where she 
is staying with her lady of honor, Countess 
Taaffe, and her master of ceremonies, Count 
Chotek, has bought a whole quantity of 
these chamois mantles and capes, and simply 
raves about them; she calls them ‘the fur 
of summer days,’ and says that they are the 
lightest and at the same time the warmest 
things to wear on a cool evening, or to throw 
about one’s shoulders when going to take the 
waters in the early morning. I myself have 
lost no time in ordering two dressing gowns 
of this material, and right lovely they are 
with the gleam of the gold broideries shin- 
ing forth from the velvety ground of the 
pale-tinted chamois skin. The acme of 
chic is to place in one’s carriage, when 
one is wearing acoat or cape of the chamois 
above mentioned, a couple of cushions made 
of the same material and also embroidered 
with gold, the tout ensemble producing a very 
good effect. 


Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 
sender. No others will receive con- 
sideration with a view to publi- 
cation. 
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(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. ° 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only onjone 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


office. 


819. Tailor-Made Suits. To Tailor 
Made, San Rafael, Cal.—Will you kindly 
give a detailed account of how a tailor cos- 
tume for a young lady should be made and 
finished—like the one on the figure Enrap- 
tured, on the cover of Vogue, 19 Novem- 
ber—a strictly first-class piece of work, such 
as the very test of New York ladies’ tailors 
are making now, and which will remain 
thoroughly good form through the late 
spring? 

(1) What material is smartest ? 

(2) Are the rough materials equally as 
fashionable as the smooth. finished ? 

(3) What color is most desirable ? 

(4) Would a black ladies’-cloth be very 
stylish, more chic than a brown mixture in 
some other material ? 

(5) Would the model on the figure En- 
raptured be equally as correct as any other 
cut? 

(6) Is the model intended to represent an 
outside jacket, worn over another waist, or 
is it the waist itself ? 

(7) Should the same be ove:lapped, or 
welted, or plainly stitched up ? 


(8) How should the edges be finished 
around the collar, lapels, and about the 
bottom ? 


(9) How should it be fastened up the 
front ; and if with buttons, what kind? 

(10) Is a single-breasted jacket more de- 
sirable than a double-breasted ? 

(11) Should there be two darts or one? 

(12) Isa ripple basque more stylish, or a 
coat back basque with slight fulness over the 
hips ? 

(13) Should the basque be stiffened, and if 
so with what? 

(14) How long should the basque be? 

(15) 1s it more fashionable at present to 
have aseam up middle of back, or to have 
none? 

(16) Should there 
lapel for a flower ? 

(17) What kind of a tie has the model 
Is it the same as a gentleman’s, and is 
it correct to wear a scarf-pin? The model 
appears to wear one. 

(18) How should the skirt be cut ? 

(19) Should it have godets or gores in the 
back, or be cut with a circular back ? 

(20) How wide should it be ? 

(21) Should there be any stitching on the 
skirt, and how ? 

(22) Should there be haircloth’ in the 
skirt, and if so, how high is the highest it 
may go? 

(23) Should there be featherbone or wire 
in the skirt? 

(24) Should a bustle be worn and what 
kind? 

(25) Dothe latest skirts have a ripple on 
the side below the hip ? 

This seems like a great many questions, 
but it will give great satisfaction tothe writer 
if you will answer them clearly, so that from 
your directions a perfectly-up-to-date costume 
may be made by any one understanding first- 
class work. 

In no fashion-paper can I find directions 
for a tailor costume that are anything like 
explicit or satisfactory. 

I have been a subscriber almost from the 
very beginning of Vogue’s career and have 
not before trespassed upon your time and 
patience. I find great satisfaction in reading 
your answers to correspondents, and feel sure 
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that other readers will be glad of the infor- 
mation you give me. 

(26) If it is not altogether too much to 
ask, I should like you to please tell how the 
skirt of a silk and wool mixture should be 
cut for a stylish visiting costume—ncet like a 
tailor skirt, should it ? 

(1) The newest material for tailor gowns is 


Oxford, a rough material with hairy surface, 


of slate color. 

(2) The model described under 5, below, 
was made of dark blue rough cloth, but that 
is a matter of taste, both smooth and rough 
cloths being fashionable. 

(3) Color also is a matter to be decidedby 
the wearer. What is becoming is best, dark 





blue, dark purple and dark green being much 
worn. 

(4) Black is always in good taste, but it 
will not be worn as much during spring and 


summer. Mixtures are not very chic, except 
covert coating. Plain cloths are preferable. 

(5) The model in the figure ‘ Enrap- 
tured’’ would be correct except in some de- 
tails. The newest thing for a tailor basque 
is a Russian fatigue coat. It is tight fitting, 
with high straight collar, buttons across the 
shoulder and from there in a slanting line 
down to the bottom of the coat, about five 
inches below the waist. The buttonholes 
are under a fly, and the buttons, which are 
of lasting, do not show. Frogs of black 
braid, beginning with a long one reaching 
from shoulder to shoulder, and gradually 
growing smaller. The collar has a single 
line of braid at the extreme top, which joins 
a loop on the top corners in front, and comes 
down the edge on each side of the opening, 
which is directly in front. The sleeves are 
moderate coat sleeves, and havea single line 
of braid around the edge, which runs up 
about six inches on the side, forming a pat- 
tern to match front braiding. The seam on 
either side of the back seam is covered with 
braid which forms a trefoil pattern top and 
bottom. The bottom of the coat is plain 
and fits the figure smoothly over the hips. 
There is neither braid nor stitching on it. 
In the centre of the back is a double box-plait 
lying flat. 

(6) It is the bodice itself; but a flannel 
shirt or chamois jacket is worn underneath 
for warmth, 

(7) The newest models have the seams 
plainly stitched up. 

(8) As stated above, if you wish to make 








Fig. 4025—Costume of yellow silk showing 
broken stripes of pink and green with rufflings of 
green chiffon trimmed with rows of narrow biack 
velvet. 

Fig. 4049—skirt of mauve covered with narrow 
plaited ruffles of silver tissue. Bodice jacket of rich 
brocade gold and purple and green opening over vest 
of green covered with silver tissue. 
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Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes ! i 


pEECHAM 


PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such 
as Wind and Wain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes.* 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to be a 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


For 





a 

Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical 
energies of the human frame, and are 
positively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 

receipt of price. Address, 


B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St.. New York. 
Book Free upon application, 
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MLE. ZAuN, 
IMPORTER, 


98-100 Bleecker Street 


What a 
Beautiful 
Finish 


she has to her skirt, and how clean it will be after 
a day’s shopping in damp weather! She uses 


“FEDER’S BRUSH 


SKIRT PROTECTOR” 


| , ” ’ | 
No ‘* cord,’” ** braid,’ ** rubber”’ or ** velveteen’ | 
binding looks half so stylish, nor can it give half 


the service and pleasure. Protects the skirt and 


never wears through. 


It Cleans Easily— 


A shake and the dust is off. 
A rub and it’s clean. 
A brush and it’s new. 


"At all dry goods stores, or write 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
New York 


56 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. Dress Fabrics. 


Reception, Dinner and 


Evening Gowns. 


Street and Calling 
Costumes. 
Coats and Wraps. 


Fair Women from 





published in Vogue. 


Vogue 


New York. 


UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap | 


IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT KNOWN 


have made this soap famous for Bathing and Shampooing. 


‘* For some years we have been using and recommending Packer’s Tar Soap with 
It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and for the head 


y excellent results. 


scalp.’"— Woman's Medical Fournal, 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave. | 


purity and blandness, its perfect cleansing, refreshing and hygienic qualities 


a’ Ete, French 
Openwork Canvas, 


Cashmere 


Drap 


Diagonal. 


GRENADINE NOVELTIES. 
English Mbohairs, 


Fancy Plaids, Checks, Stripes. 
| Proadway A 19th a. 
| NEW YORK. 
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Lower than Elsewhere 
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Intending purchasers cannot 7 
afford to be without our large ¥ 
illustrated Catalogue No.7 PF, 2 
Costs you nothing, and may save 
you time and money ‘Shall we 
send it to you? 


HIGGINS 
® SEITER, ; 
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t so-54 West 22d Street, New York. ¢ 
170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R.1. ¥ 
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| ¢ SKIRT BINDING 


is to SEE the letters S. H. 
& M. stamped on the back of 
each yard you buy from the reel. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hoopex, of the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, tells in plain words how to make 


dresses ar home without previous training; mailed 
tor 2§ cents, 


S. H. & lM. Co. ,P.0.Box 699, New York City. 






BRENTANO’S 
SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


WRITING PAPER 


| se ot 


5 Quires of Paper and Envel- 
one to Match, Boxed, Cream 
inted, Smooth, Polished Sur- 

face, Octavo Size. 


| 50 Cents 
| ss st 


| This Quantity and Quality of Paper is 
| offered at far below the 
regular price. 


| as 
| BRENTANO’S 
31 Union Square, New York 


| 
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ALMOST any old 
HOSE SUPPORTER 
will do for some people; 
but those looking for 
Comfort and Economy 
Use only 





Cushion Button 
Clasp. 
Sample Pair, by Mail, 25¢ 
Georce Frost Co., 
BosTON, Mass. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 
Catalogue Free. 
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(Contintied from page 80) 


your gown without braiding, a single row of 
stitching is used on sleeves, collar and lapels, 
the bottom being left without on the latest 
gowns. 

(9) If braided and single-breasted, it 
should be hooked; if plain, buttoned with 
black bone buttons. 

(10) Both single and double-breasted 
models are worn, single being most used. 

(11) The model described had one. Both 
one and two are worn, as taste dictates. 

(12) Ripple basques are very little worn at 
present. A coat back or a double box-plait 
flattened down 1s correct. 

(13) No; the basques are not stiffened ; 
but the best tailors line them with a good 
quality of satin. This gives the requisite 
stiffness, and makes the coat very easy to put 
on and off, 

(14) The basque should be four or five 
inches below your waist, according to your 
hight. 

(15) Yes; all tailor gowns have a seam up 
the middle of the back. 

(16) No; buttonhole single flowers are not 
the best form. When flowers are worn they 
should be a bunch of liies-of-the-valley or 
violets. . 

(17) It isan Ascotor puff. Scarf pins are 
not as fashionable as they were, either for 
men or women. A pearl or smooth gold 
ball may be worn if one likes, 

(18) The skirt should be cut in six parts ; 

front, two sides, and three back pieces. 

(19) All but the front breadth are circula- 
lar in shape, thus giving the fulness at the 
bottom, and very little at the top. 

(20) Between five and six yards. 

(21) No; the skirts are either plain or 
braided. The skirt to the Russian coat is 
perfectly plain. 

(22) Hair-cloth is very little used at pres- 
ent. Ifthe material is light, tailors’ canvas 
may be put in to the depth of six inches, 
stitched to the lining, not to the cloth. 

(23) The fulness is kept in place by elas- 
tic bands put from plait to plait and covered 
with the silk with which the skirt is lined. 
Patent devices are used for this. 

(24) Bustles are not worn, 

(25) No; the latest skirts hang perfectly 
straight, all the flare and fulness being in the 
back, like model 3651, Vogue, 31 Decem- 
ber. 

(26) Yes; the skirts are all cut about 
alike, except when the material is thin, when 
the skirts are wider. They are made more 
or less elaborate by thetrimming. There is 
a very pretty model for a silk and wool gown 
in Vogue for 24 December, No. 3765. 


820. Book-Cover Designing. To 
H. M., Waterville. —Will you kindly inform 
me through your paper how a person with 
great facility with the pen could get an o¢- 
portunity to design book covers and magazine 
margins? Can you give me some address to 
which they could apply for work, and the 
necessary directions for completing it ? 

From the way your letter is worded, we 
guess that you are not qualified to enter the 
competitive field of book-cover designing. 
There are a few—and only a very few—who 
succeed in this branch of art work. Facility 
with the pen is not the first condition of a 
capable equipment. It is more a faculty for 
designing than a technical skill in rendering 
the design. 

The way publishers proceed in getting de- 
signs for their books is to be first quite sure 
of the ability of the designer, which they as- 
certain by seeing specimens of the work. 
Then when the book is all set in type and 
before it is printed, proofs are drawn from the 
plates and a dummy prepared of the volume, 
which is sent to the designer that they select. 
The designer reads the book and makes a 
design that is appropriate to its contents. 

Publishers have no time to experiment with 
untried designers. When a book is under- 
taken for publication it must proceed steadily 
from the first operation of determining the 
size of the book, the size of the type, and 
number of illustrations, etc., to its final de- 
livery in bound form to the book-selling 
trade. At no stage in this process is there 
time for experimentation with book-cover 
designers. 

The designers who do such work are all 


known to the publishers as being talented ; 
and when a dummy volume is sent to a de- 
signer the publisher looks with certainty to 
the receipt of a design that is acceptable in 
every respect, or, if not wholly acceptable, 
can be easily altered to meet requirements. 
If you feel that you can make good designs 
for book covers, we should recommend your 
taking some books that are current and mak- 
ing original designs for yourself, and submit- 
ting these as samples of your work to any of 
the large publishing houses. You will do 
much better in submitting such work by call- 
ing with your work in person, than by send- 
ing it by express or mail; and almost any 
publisher can determine at a glance whether 
there is anything in your work that is availa- 
ble for his requirements. If it is not availa- 
ble he will tell you so at once. If it is 
available he will tell you that he will send 
you something at the earliest opportunity. 


821. A Prospective Skirt. S., Phila- 
delphia.—There are at least half a dozen 
skirt models from Paquin’s creative hand this 
season. Vogue is therefore at a loss to know 
to which you refer, and which one it is that 
the dressmakers in Philadelphia are predict- 
ing will be much worn by spring. All the 
Paquin skirts are being worn at the moment. 

One of them has its fulness laid in fine 
tucks across the hips, with shirring in the 
back. Another is shirred on a cord the 
thickness of one’s little finger. This cord is 
placed an inch and a half below the waist 
line in the back, and three inches below it 
in the front. 

Another is perfectly plain, and tight fitting 
over the hips, with the fulness laid in plaits 
in the back, ‘The most popular model has a 
box plait on the hips and two box plaits in 
the back, These plaits are stitched down by 
machine for three or four inches, so they are 
perfectly flat on the hips and in the back. 
All these skirts are mounted separately from 
the under slip of silk whether the material 
be velvet, silk or cloth. 

Paquin is responsible for this innovation, 
and probably that 1s what you have in mind 
as the discriminating feature of a Paquin 
skirt. Skirts made in the fashion hang far 
more gracefully than those made in the old 
way of lining the skirt throughout, and add 
materially to the hight. They should be 
made so they touch the ground on the sides 
and back. ‘Tiny bustles are worn with these 
new skirts, but so tiny as to be merely a 
soupgon, 

They are inartistically stiff, however, and 
their place is supplied infinitely better by a 
short full ruffle of stiff silk six inches deep 
sewn across the back to the waist band. 


822. Spring Gowns, etc. To G.— 
(1) How soon will the ready-made outing 
suits, stylish for spring and summer, be in? 
Where can I get one in New York at a rea- 
sonable price, and be sure of the style? 

(2) With a light brown one, what kind 
of waist shall I get that will be suitable for 
cool weather ? 

(3) Are black moiré skirts worn, and are 
they stylish with waists—a black and white 
one for instance ? 

(4) Please describe a dress suitable for 
luncheons or informal evening. A gray one 
was described in Vogue of 31 Dec., trimmed 
with yellow and red. Do you think it would 
be good taste? I could not understand quite 
the description of the waist, or in what kind 
of plaits the skirt was laid. Would I obtain 
a pattern of a described (not illustrated) dress, 
by sending to Morse-Broughton Co,? 

(5) What is the latest collar to wear with 
shirt waists, the correct tie, and how should 
a ribbon be tied if worn ; also what kind of 
cuffs ? 

(6) Where can I obtain a correct shirt 
waist pattern ? 

(7) What shopper in New York can you 
recommend as reliable and stylish ? 

(1) The new models for spring and sum- 
mer suits are ready in March. It is very diffi- 
cult to get a ready-made suit that fits well 
and is stylish. The leading department stores 
keep them, and the prices you can get by 
writing to them directly. We do not think 
it is possible for anyone to be sure of a style 
except by personal selection. 

(2) The most stylish bodice to wear in 


cold weather with a tailor suit is a shirt made 
of check silk, flannel or velvet, worn with 
a stock or linen collar, the cuffs made of the 
same material as the shirt. 

(3) Separate skirts are not as much worn 
as formerly, and black moiré is passé. Moiré 
poplin makes a pretty skist for street wear. 
Striped black-and-white satin would make a 
stylish skirt to wear with black and-white 
bodice in the house, or, if you are slight, an 
accordion. plaited skirt is chic. 

(4) The models published in Vogue, 14 
January, No. 3941, and 24 December, No. 
3596, would be suitable for luncheons and 
informal evening dress. The gown described 
n Vogue, 31 December, would not be be- 
coming to most people, as the colors are try- 
ing. The colors can be changed to suit the 
wearer. You can get the pattern from the 
Morse-Broughton Co., 3 E. 19th St., New 
York. 

(5) The new collars are made to wear 
with a stock, and are about two inches high, 
turning over an inch at the top, with a stock 
which can be black or colored watered silk. 
The new ties are made on the stocks, and 
are of silk of different kinds, tied in a bow. 
Ribbons without a stock are not worn with 
shirts. Correct collars and stocks can be 
bought at Forsyth’s, 864 Broadway, New 
York. Price, $1.50. The cuffs should be 
of the same material as the shirt, straight, and 
about three and one-half inches wide. 

6. The shirt-waist patterns that are giving 
the most satisfaction are those of the Morse- 
Broughton Co., 3 E. 19th St. 

7. We do not like to recommend shoppers, 
because the question of personal taste enters so 
largely into the matter. We have, however, 
every reason to think that you would be well 
satisfied in dealing with Miss Kate Robbins, 
361 W. 15th St., New York City. 


823. Wedding Invitations. To Ma- 
tilda, Roanoke.—(1) I sent to Tiffany for sta- 
tionery. Would you advise simply the 
initials in blue on Crane’s bond paper for 
men? If so, what style initials and size 
of paper? 

(2.) What size paper for gentleman, also 
what size for lady? 

(3.) For myself, would you use simply the 
name of home, with town and state? Thus, 
Oak View, Roanoke, Va. 

(4.) If so, what color should they be done 
in? 

(5) If not the above, then should I have 
name; also, if sealing-wax is used should I 
have initials? What color wax ? 

(6) In sending out announcement card to 
wedding should both envelopes be addressed, 
or rather the inside one with name only ? 

(7) Is this necessary ? 

(8) If there are two families on same street, 
both with two young ladies in society, how 
should cards be sent, as I know only the 
two young ladies of one of the families ? 

(9) Would it be good form to use sealing 
wax in sending out announcements to wed- 
ding? 

(1) Yes, for a man a monogram in blue on 
Crane’s bond paper would be correct ; but if 
he has a crest, it is better to have that 
stamped on his paper. The monogram should 
not be more than the fourth of aninch high ; 
size of paper, 4% by 7 inches. 

(2) Both men and women use the same 
size paper for ordinary correspondence. 

(3) Have your paper stamped thus: On 
upper left-hand corner, three-quarters of an 
inch from the top and the same from the side, 
put the monogram or aims in gold or blue ; 
on right-hand side, an inch from top, put 
name of place; directly under, but a little 
nearer the edge, the name of town and con- 
traction of state. 

(4) Gold and blue are the most used, but 
you may use lavender or white, or have it 
embossed without color. 

(5) You should have a seal, with your 
arms or monogram on it, to seal your letters. 
The envelopes are not stamped. Dark blue, 
lavender, green and red wax are used, which, 
when possible, match color of stamping. 

(6) Yes, both envelopes should be ad- 
dressed—the inside one with name only. 

(7) Yes. 

(8) You send cards only to the young 
ladies you know. Deliver by hand, if you 
think they may go to wrong house if mailed. 


vi 


(9) No, sealing-wax is not used on en- 
graved invitations or announcements, as they 
aie usually directed and sent by persons who 
make a busine:s of directing caids of invita- 
tion. 


824.— To Khaled, Pa.—(1) Will Vogue 
be so kind as to give me suggestions for giv- 
ing a dinner for twenty people to be followed 
by a German at which fifteen or twenty more 
will be asked? I am nineteen but have not 
been formally introduced to society. Could 
the cards of invitation be in my own name ? 

(2) How should the invitation cards read ? 

(3) As it is such a small affair would it do 
to use my visiting cards and put Small Ger- 
man in one corner? 

(4) How should 
read ? 

(5) Will you suggest method of decorat- 
ing table? The table is a square mahogony 
one and will not seat more than twelve, ls 
there any way of arranging flowers so that 
embroideied centrepiece is unnecessary ? 

(6) Can you suggest graceful arrangement 
of candles for table and also small tables ? 

(7) And what courses are necessary for 
such a dinner? As the German follows it, 
the menu must not be long. 

(8) Shall I provide leader of German with 
a partner or is it better for him to dance 
alone? 

(9) How many favor figures shall I have ? 

(10) Is it necessary for my father and 
mother to be at table with us at dinner ? The 
guests all are to be young college men and 
débutantes and I think the dinner will be 
less formal without presence of chaperones. 

(11) Is it necessary after returning from a 
college Prom to write and thank the man 
who has invited you to it? This I know is 
always done after one has returned from a 
visit, but is it necessary in such a case as 
this ? 

(12) How should taffeta silk slip for gauze 
evening gown be made? Should it be lined 
with thin lining, and nariow band of horse 
hair around the bottom, or should it be made 
entirely without lining? I have recently 
seen slips made in this latter way, but per- 
sonally I rather incline toward lining it, as I 
am quite tall, and a flaring skirt is more be- 
coming. The dress is pale blue, pin-dotted 
gauze, as is to be made over blue taffeta 
how should it be made? Would a little fur 
finishing short boléro fronts look well? 
What kind of fur should be used ? 

(1) The cards of invitation to your dinner 
should be in the name of your mother. 


invitations to dinner 














(2) Mrs. requests the pleasure of Miss 
or Mrs. *s company on evening, 
Feb. at nine o’clock. February the 
tenth. Cotillon. 


(3) No, it would not do to use your visit- 
ing cards; small note paper should be uscd, 
stamped with your monogram or arms, name 
of place or address. 

(4) There are two forms for dinner invita- 
tions, one less formal than the other : 

My dear 





Will you dine with us most 

















informally on the of ~y at seven 
o’ clock, 
Very cordially yours 

Or, 

Mrs. requests the pleasure of Mr. (or 
Miss ) *s company at dinner on » at 
seven o'clock. 

Cotillon. 


(5) An embroidered centrepiece is not 
necessary. Have a large, flat centrepiece of 
flowers; pink La France roses and white 
hyacinths are very pretty. It should be six 
or eight inches high in the centre, and gradu- 
ally slope down to tbe cloth, and around it on 
the edge, lying on the cloth, arrange maiden- 
hair ferns or smilax. At the four corners 
place the candelabra with pink shades in the 
candles. The color of decoration one choses 
according to one’s fancy. White and green 
are extremely dainty for a dinner table. Smal! 
dishes are not put on the table now, every- 
thing being passed. The decanters and pretty 
spoons, which may be used during the dinner 
for bonbons, etc., are placed on the table. 
Salted almonds are sometimes an exception, 
and when put on the table are placed in sma! 
silver dishes at the right of each plate. 

(6) The small tables should be as nearl) 
like the large one as their size will permit. 
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There is no new way of arranging candles. 
A broad satin ribbon stretched from corner to 
corner of the tables, the color of the flowers, 
makes a pretty effect. 

(7) Oysters on the half shell, horse radish, 
tabasco and brown bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches being passed; for wine haut sauterne. 

Clear soup. 

Fish, cucumbers cut lengthwise, boiled 
potatoes cut in small balls and creamed. 

Chicken timbales. 

Filet of beef, mushrooms, creamed aspara- 
gus, champagne-Pomery. 

Game in season with celery mayonnaise. 

Ices, cakes, bon-bons. 

Coffee, creme de menthe, cigars, cigarettes. 

(8) Some leaders prefer to lead alune, but 
if they have a partner it is usually the daugh- 
ter of their hostess or the one for whom the 
dance is given. 

(9) It makes a cotillon livelier to have 
every other figure a favor figure. One 
favor should be something that will be of use 
after the dance, and not merely pretty for the 
time being. Things of this kind are silver 
pen-knives, card cases, and silk work-bags. 
For the other favors, mere trifles will do, such 
as ribbons with bells, small fans, paper flow- 
ers, etc. If you prefer, you can have only 
three favor figures, but then the favors have 
to be more expensive. 

(10) Yes, it is necessary for your mother 
to be present at the dinner, and the invita- 
tions go out in her name. Your father need 
not be there, but it is customary for both 
parents to be present at their daughters’ 
dinners. 

(11) A letter of thanks should be written 
to any one who has taken the pains to enter- 
tain you in any way. Inviting a girl to a 
Prom usually involves a good deal of 
trouble—filling her dance card, etc. Civilities 
always should be acknowledged in some way. 

(12) The slip for your gown should be 
mide without stiffening, as the new models 
do not stand out either in front or at the 
sides, all the flare being in the back, which is 
gained by the cut not the stiffening. The 
débutante gown in Vogue for 7 Jan., fifth 
page, is stylish, and is trimmed with small 
roses. Fur could be used instead. Also 
skirt would look well made like No. 3913 in 
same number. Yes, a boléro of blue velvet 
to match gauze trimmed with mink would be 
very stylish. 


825. Dinner and Street Gowns. To 
Belle. —Will you kindly suggest some swell 
way to have black moiré velours dinner dress 
made. Black and white preferred, I want 
it quite handsome without regard to cost. 

(2) Also swell street gown. 

(1) The gown worn by Miss Desmond in 
The Broken Melody, pictured in Vogue, 17 
Dec., would make a swell moiré velours din- 
ner dress, with slight alterations to suit heavy 
material. The front breadth could be white, 
embroidered with black, jetted and beaded ; 
or black, embroidered with white, instead of 
the cut being on the sides, as it is in this 
model. The front of the bodice must be cut 
tomatch skirt. If you have handsome arms 
the puffs are prettier without iace below. 
The fur is mink or sable, but velvet could be 
used if preferred. The lace down the front 
seams should be handsome; and if you have 
large hips, do not have the lace spread out, 
but run straight to the waist without going 
over the hips. 

(2) For swell street dress see description 
of Russian fatigue coat in question column, 
Vogue. ; 

826. Evening Dress. First Ad- 
dress. To Subscriber,—(1) Is it quite the 
thing for men to wear white lawn ties and 
white silk or satin vests with dress suits at 
balls ? 

(2) If a young married woman goes toa 
city to live, and attends a ball, and there 
meets a lady more than twice her age, whom 
she has met once before when a girl, should 
the elder address the younger first, or should 
the younger speak first to her senior? I have 
understood it was correct for the elder woman 
to speak first to her juniors. 

1) White lawn ties, an inch wide, are 
correct with full evening dress, black satin 
of the same width being worn with what-is 
‘commonly called a Tuxedo or Cowes coat. 
White satin or silk waistcoats are not consid- 


ered good form by the best dressed men. 
Waistcoats for full evening dress should be 
made of white piqué. 

(z) The younger woman should make a 
point of speaking to one much her senior. 
She should present herself, but not detain her 
senior long ; who will continue the acquain- 
tance if she so desires. It is right except in 
peculiar cases for younger persons, either 
men or women, to speak to those who are 
much their seniors. 


827. Men’s Evening Dress. To In- 
quirer, Milwaukee.—Is it correct to wear a 
white vest at a formal dinner party, and on 
what occasions is it correct to wear a white 
vest ? 

Evening dress for men has been described 
over and over again in Vogue. 

It is a white tie, white waistcoat, what is 
known as a ‘* claw-hammer’’ coat, white 
gloves, silk hose, patent leather ties—or for 
dancing, pumps. 

For any formal occasion this same dress is 
appropriate, which, of course, includes a din- 
ner party. 





He theatrical event of the week was 

I the production of Marion Craw- 

ford’s Doctor Claudius by the 
Brothers Holland at the Fifth Avenue The- 
atre. Mr. Crawford was assisted in the 
dramatization of his novel by Mr. Harry St. 
Maur, who is an experienced stage manager 
and actor. 

The Daly revival promised for this week 
—The Magistrate—has been postponed, 
owing to the continued popularity of As You 
Like It. February 8 is now set as the defi- 
nite date for the first production of The 
Magistrate. 

For the rest, the tale of the theatres is either 
unintermittent successes or successful revi- 
vals. Mr. John Hare is to be congratulated. 
He is not only appearing in a running suc- 
cess—Caste—but he has for immediate re- 
vival A Pair of Spectacles, which 1s always 
an unqualified success. 

Miss Magaret Mather’s elaborate produc- 
tion of Cymbeline has met with so much pub- 
lic favor that it may be confidently counted 
upon to yield the enterprising actress a very 
handsome revenue. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 


An American Beauty, Casino. 

The First Gentleman of Europe, Lyceum. 

Shamus O’Brien, Broadway. 

Under the Red Robe, Empire. 

A Contented Woman, Hoyt’s. 

Courted into Court, Bijou. 

Sweet Inniscarra, Fourteenth Street, 

The Girl from Paris, Herald Square. 

Heartsease. Garden. 

Secret Service, Garrick. 

Much Ado About Nothing—The Geisha, 
Daly’s. 

Straight from the Heart, Academy. 


COMING 


A Pair of Spectacles, Knickerbocker, 
The Magistrate, Daly’s. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music— 8.15, Straight from the Heart. 
American— 8.15, New York. 

Broadway—8.15, Shamus O’Brien, 

Bijou—8.15, Courted Into Court. 

Casino—8.15, An American Beauty. 
Daly’s—8.15, The Geisha. 

Empire—8.15, Under the Red Rove, 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Doctor Claudius. 

Fourteenth Street —8.15, Sweet Inniscarra. 
Garden—8.15, Heartsease. 

Garrick—8.15, Secret Service. 

Grand Opera House--8.15, Under the Polar Star. 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, Kismet. 

Herald Square— 8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
Hoyt's—8.30, A Contented Woman. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, John Hare. 

Lyceum—8. 10, When a Man’s Married— The First 
Gentleman of Europe. 

Star—8.15, On the Missippi. 

Wallack'’s—8.15, Cymbeline. 





Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
respondence, should be addressed, 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and not personally. 








MUSIC 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


He third concert of famous Boston 

I Orchestra took place on Thursday, 

21 January, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The highly interesting pro- 
gramme consisted almost exclusively of novel- 
ties of sterling merit. Instead of Mme. 
Melba, M. Plancon was the soloist, a change 
which no one regretted. He sang in his 
admirable style an aria from Verdi's Don 
Carlos, and his special favorite, The Two 
Grenadiers, of Schumann. This latter compo- 
sition, of course, brought down the house, 
but the rule forbidding encores at these con- 
certs was not violated. 

The orchestra opened the concert with a 
Symphonic Poem, Wallenstein’s Camp, by 
Smetana. Any one familiar with Schiller’s 
drama could easily recognize the different situ- 
ations, so striking is the music. The very 
opening passage is a vivid picture of the tur- 
moil of the camp, as Schiller portrays in his 
opening scene. One of the happiest touches 
in the score is the musical portrayal of the 
Capuchin’s sermon. A stately theme on 
trombones and tuba is frequently interrupted 
by boisterous phrases from the rest of the 
orchestra, just as the soldiers interrupt the 
preacher whenever he alludes in disrespectful 
terms to the commander in chief. 

A quiet Andante, with fine pizzicato effects 
from the strings, is an admirable wood-pic- 
ture of the stillness of night. A fanfare of 
four trumpets introduces a splendid march- 
theme of piquant rhythm. This theme is 
developed until the end with rare skill and 
striking effect. 

If I am not mistaken, the selections from 
Humperdinck’s Kénigskinder were performed 
for the first time in this city. Mr. Seidl had 
announced these numbers on the programme 
of the first Huberman concert (21 November, 
*96), but owing to insufficient rehearsing, 
a selection from the same composer's Hansel 
and Gretel was substituted at the very last 
moment. 

Humperdinck’s music cannot fail to im- 
press the hearer, for there is a nobility in the 
themes which is greatly assisted by truly won- 
derful and artistic instrumentation. The 
musician cannot help admiring the perfection 
of technical execution. The only drawback 
is the absence of all originality. Even if it 
were not known that the composer had for 
years been intimate with the great Bayreuth 
master, the fact would be inferred by listen- 
ing to his music. The position of chords 
and tone-colors are all Wagner’s own, and 
the themes are almost all inspired by the same 
master, There is no intentional or literal 
plagiarism, but the musician can almost in 
every instance point to some phrase of Wag- 
ner’s as the prototype of Humperdinck’s 
Reminiscences from Tristan and the Gétter- 
dammerung predominate. The composer 
has very little to say, and that little is not 
even original ; but he says it with so much 
refinement and so artistically, that both lay- 
men and musicians must listen with pleasure. 
How different is Humperdinck from the 
bombastic and meaningless originality of 
his contemporaries, Richard Struass or 
d’ Albert ! 

The second part opened with Beethoven's 
immortal overture to Fidelio, which was ren- 
dered with absolute perfection. 

Tschaikowski’s Fourth Symphony, op. 36, 
in F. minor, produced a deep impression. 
The work has been heard far too seldom. It 
is not as great, it is true, as its famous sister, 
the Pathétique (No. 6), but still it is one 
of the greatest of modern symphonies. In 
the third movement, the Scherzo, the com- 
poser produces a most original effect by the 
constant pizzicato of all the strings. In fact, 
not once in the entire movement is the bow 
used. The composer himself has headed this 
movement Pizzicato ostinato. Although 
not literally exact, this heading can hardly 
be considered a misnomer, as some musicians 
claim. It is true in the Trio the strings are 
almost silent; but the music executed by 
the wood wind and brass ts of a decided stac- 
cato character. When for the last section 
the strings resume their pizzicato, the effect 
produced is decidedly that of freshness. 
Tschaikowski was too much of an artist not 





to feel that a long movement, however orig- 
inal, executed pizzicato only without con- 
trast, would be apt to produce monotony. 

The. last movement (allegro con fuoco) 
with its bold rhythm, strident dissonances 
(minor seconds on trumpets), and fearful 
energy is thoroughly characteristic of the 
Russian school. 

After listening to a concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra one might question the 
truth of the statement that there is nothing 
perfect in this world. The rendition of this 
programme is above all criticism. Such dis- 
tribution of light and shade, such wonderful 
pianissimo effects, such crescendos and dimin- 
uendos, such perfect realization of the com- 
posers’ most secret intentions, we can hear 
only—to the shame of cur own orchestras be 
it said—from the Boston band. The ma- 
terial composing this orchestra is not better 
than that of our own Philharmonic or Sym- 
phony Societies; but the Bostonians rehearse 
constantly, and have rehearsed almost daily 
for the last fifteen years. Small wonder, 
then, that they have attained that rarest of 
achievements, perfection. 


KNEISEL QUARTET 


The Kneisel Quartet gave their third con- 
cert on Tuesday, 26 January, at the hall of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 

The novelty of the programme was a 
quartet in E minor by G. W. Chadwick. 
Although the work was played admirably it 
left the audience cold. No wonder ; for the 
composer seems to have worked without a 
trace of inspiration. In the whole work 
there is not one interesting theme. At the 
end of the second movement ( Andantino 
semplice) Mr, Chadwick was evidently bent 
upon producing some effect. As the themes 
themselves were too insignificant to stir the 
listeners, he resorted to mere mechanical 
means by leading the different instruments, 
especially the ‘cello, into the very highest 
registers. This very difficult passage was 
executed with perfection, but made no im- 
pression. If the audience had been composed 
of opera frequenters, the means employed 
would have brought down the house. But 
the Kneisel audience consists chiefly of musi- 
cians and educated music lovers who are not 
deceived by cheap effects. 

In both the last movements the composer 
carried out the latest fad of Dvorak about 
negro melodies. I do not know whether the 
themes employed are such, or whether origi- 
nal. At any rate the imitation is perfect, 
and the effect precisely what it is in Dvorak’s 
latest compositions—hopelessly commonplace 
—I might even say vulgar. Although the 
composer was present he was not called out. 
The attitude of the audience left no doubt 
that they considered the work a complete 
failure. 

Mr. Koneisel recently charged his New 
York audience with being indifferent to nov- 
elties. _He must remember that he can boast 
of drawing a truly refined audience upon 
which he cannot foist such dreary works as 
this quartette of Chadwick, or the sonata of 
Paderewski heard at the previous concert. 
Good novelties are rare, very rare; and unless 
we can hear good ones, we much prefer our 
old favorites — Beethoven, Schubert or Schu- 
mann. 

Mr. Kneisel intended to produce in Boston 
a quintet of B. O. Klein, a work of sterling 
merit, which would be sure of an enthusiastic 
reception. Why not produce that work here ? 
Or why not play the same composer’s Sonata 
which has not been played in years? Why 
not give that excellent ’cellist, Mr. Schroeder, 
an opportunity to distinguish himself in 
Klein's great suite for ‘cello, so successfully 
played by Hollmann? There is also a new 
trio by a young but unusually gifted composer, 
Robert Hermann. As soon as Mr. Kneisel 
offers fine novelties he will have no reason to 
complain of his New York audience. 

The gem of the evening was Schumann’s 
Quartet in A minor, op. 41, No.1. Mozart's 
Quartet in E flat closed the programme. 


The best of all Pills are BeECHAM's. 





Abbott's— the original Angostura Bitters—is good 
for children in cases of colic, nausea, etc. Sold by 
the nearest druggist, grocer or wine merchant, 








Mid-Winter Capes and Jackets 


there is nothing that will protect one 
from the North wind and severe storms 
as will the GENUINE FIBRE CHAMOIS 
waterproofed by the RIGBY PROCESS. 


Remember that goods waterproofed by the RIGBY PROCESS 
are guaranteed absolutely i impervious to water, and yet owing to 
their peculiar treatment do not in any way retard natural respira- 
tion, as would a rubber garment. Also be sure that what you buy 
is clearly stamped « FIBRE CHAMOIS guaranteed waterproof by 
the RIGBY PROCESS” as no other is genuine. The waterprooted 
goods cost no more than the unproofed goods, 











